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Standard and representing the best 


popuer'tet = | anguage and Grammar — Stns itt 
instruction. 


CLARK’S GRAMMARS. KERL’S GRAMIIARS. 
By S. W. CLarkK, A.M. Kerl’s Language Lessons, . ° ° e e - 82 ets. 


Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language, . , . 25 cts. Kerl’s Common School Grammar, e e - 72 cts. 


These two books form a practical course in English grammar. In arrangement 
Clark’s Normal Grammar, ° ° e ° - 70 cts. A ple Catalogue of subjects. clearness and brevity of definitions, oor Stem of analysis, Kerl's 
Clark’s method of presenting the subject of grammar has been for many years reer ah Snecee Grammars have few superiors. 
very popular and successful, and still retains a large share of public favor. criptive Catalogue. These are ’ 
‘ ublished separately. The sub- - LYTE’S GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
CONKLIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. al we By E. O. Lyre. ee a Me oe » « 65 cts. 
+ Measing , ' Designed for common school grades or for pupils who have received 
By B. Y. CONKLIN. . Se aoe * «© « « 65 cts. . ne Reading elementary instruction in the use and form of ecamnee. Prominence is given to 
A complete graded course, compassing the entire range of the usual two-book ’ Higher Mathematics ‘® composition and letter-writing. 

course. ——— @ QUACKENBOS’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 

HARVEY’S REVISED GRA/SIIMARS. * Spelling Quackenbos’s Iilus. Lessons in our Language, 42 cts. 
Harvey’s Revised Elementary Grammar, - 42 cts. . English Language Quackenbos’s English Grammar,. . . . 63 ets. 
Harvey’s Revised Practical English Grammar, 65 cts. ’ Muate id These two books form a popular course in language. They are intended to im- 

’ Book-keeping part a practical knowledge of English grammar in as easy and attractive a manner 
Harvey’s Revised Grammars include the most valuable features of the . Ancient Language as possible. 
“language lesson” system, while retaining all that is inseparable from a thorough . Modern Language 7 
knowledge of technical grammar. ig v4 then SWINTON’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
. Botany 
HOLBROOK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. + oe nerny, Pevensey, etc. Swinton’s Language Primer, . . . ° » 28 ets, 
° P A . Civics and ° i ’ , oh 
By ALFRED HOLBROOK, Pres. National Normal University, . 65 cts. ; Pedagogy, Re-seal, ote. er he Language Lessons, . : . : - 3S cts. 
A complete course in grammar, based on the objective method of teaching. : onety pear] Charts Swinton’s New English Grammar, : " - 56 cls. 
On eethesies, os OU et gilenied mann te —— — pw a 7 a oemnary orptee Serena the 
: | . e ig noois, ac emies, etc. n ese ooKs the dueti 

MAXWELL’S LANGUAGE SERIES. those which interes. yom. method is skillfully applied and the correct use of language simply and practically 
Maxwell’s Prim. Lessons in Lang. and Composition, 30 ets. ey Hoey Book Company ecreaaetnes 
Maxwell’s Introd. Lessons in Eng. Grammar, 40 cts. now tat, Caen, ae WELLS’S SHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Maxwell's Complete Grammar, . . . . 60 cts, AND COPIPOSITION. By W. H. We tts, A. M. 36 ets. 


Designed to train young children in the proper use of the words that belong toa This is a complete common school course in Jangvage lessons, grammar, com- 
child’s vocabulary, and to give them facility in the use of such sentence forms as position, and letter-writing. It is a book of progressive exercises iu speaking and 
they can readily imitate and employ. writing English, accompanied by a constant application of princip!es and rules. 





These are described in Section 9 of our Descriptive List which is sent free on request. : 
Specimen copies of any of the books mentioned above will be mailed to any address on receipt American Book Company 


of price. Correspondence ts cordially invited. New York + Cincinnati - Chicago 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


. EDWARDS? 
PE AING'S GRADED EXERCISES IN LANGUAGE. 


Standard Colored Papers. Complete Supplementary Course for all Grammar Grades. 


Series 1 and 2 for Lower Grammar Grades, Series 3 and 4 for middle Grammar Grades, Series 5 and 6 fir 
These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features | upper Grammar Grades. 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 8 Entire Sertes sent tpaid o 
The a ry of see peerene te — for th eng ome peg | pe he — ates ample copy sent free. Entire Series sent, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference w 
eating pe Paks and colariate in this country and abroad. A. M. EDWARDS & CO., Publishers, 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
» — oe — . ning oy ny = be one penn € = Gate my a patant ap a tomeee F : 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dar us producing a scale ve tones H to primar 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been, considered, not merely in itself. but also in its re- The Kindergarten Magazine ate et conn H Atten tion, Teachers ! 
ne sc w 8 a part, to the c cales of other Colors. . 7 . : 
wesc gaseee as out in various shapes and vines, and pat th te paskages ready for school use. cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A.| Do you wish permanent employment ina desirable 
SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and Form,” | locality, address undersigned respecting the sale 
; 4 a ‘ ’ ’ Josephine C. Locke ; ‘' Science Lessons,” Edw.|of their magnificent school building, equipments, 

















For further particulars address G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, | grounds, etc. An unprecedented offer. Cause for 
’ adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. | selling, owners desire to change profession. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN ¥, One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, jocts. KINDER- STOVALL & CROW, Principals, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | GARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. bt WILLIS, TEXAS. 








—<Sieeas  ESTERBROOK’S No. Al PROFESSIONAL PEN. << 2isisnitns 


Fine points and extra elastic. ° P For plain and ornamental writing. 
Produces smooth writing. No AT No Al No Al Makes fine and heavy lines. 
An acquisition for teachers. a . a ” § Just the pen for school use. 


FOR Sprices MOpeRaTE. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7° °Wotus!"Gamden, N. Js 
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* %* HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED T0 THINK * * 


How much interest is taken in books for children ; how much care We have put all these into the preparation of the Normal Course 
is devoted to the preparation of such books; of the immense sums of money | in Reading, The Normal Course in Spelling, the volumes of The 
that are expended in their publication ? ' Young Folks’ Library, The Normal Music Course, The Normal 

Do you realize that never before in the history of the world was | Review System of Writing, and are conscientiously devoting our best 
the value of this literature so great as it is now; and do you know that | energies and most careful thought to the preparation of additional books for 
the excellence, the moral tone, the intrinsic value of that literature was | children, viz: The Cecilian Series of Study and Song (Books L,, IL., 


never so high ? IIL), our Primary Physiology (4 Primer of Health), and our Arith- 


Do you know that it costs more time, labor, and thought to make a | metics. We are confident that our efforts will be appreciated by all 


sood book f : . td k a 1. | thoughtful and earnest teachers everywhere. The new books we have in pre- 
good book for an eight-year old child than it does to make a §00-page vol- | paration will be issued at an early day. 


ume for an adult? That the care, labor, expense, and thought implied by | We solicit correspondence from superintendents, teachers, and school 
these queries are constantly employed in making text-books for children ? committees. 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE is mailed free to any address. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. .... 6 Hancock Av., Boston. 
31 East 17th Street, New York. = *." _(122 and 124 Wabash or, Seep | ‘.* en a ee 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 








Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Ruasell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital prine!ples of the ~~ 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be- 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed ou the label. 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 





seriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 

ae ers, oat fre. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mai) ($1.00) 
from 56 West 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, 

None genuine without this signature printed on the label: [- 





(2 Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Micr 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 





Pus 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


~ ELECTRICAL 
Apparatus for Schools and Colleges, 





TESTING SETS. 


mail Motors, Dynamos, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 

The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








Answer, please: Who Looks Best! 





Does yours look 
satisfactory, when it hangs down or has its hair rough ? 
Use the Moustache Improver. There is a silk scarf, 
which, used a few times in the morning while dressing, 
will change you to advantage. Sent on receipt of 40 cts. 
in stamps. postal notes, etc ; three for $1.00. 

N. E. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey St., New York. 


ETS a ey Cornet betes, Broaes nets Weeticinas. 











Semele free. Parthory. Se. rideman. ean 
CHOOL FURNITURE, 
BLACKBOARDS, 


SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 

J. L.. WAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


R. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 


ASTHM A ¢ BOTT ‘ “FREE 


THE OR. TAFT BROS. M.CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

An Extraordinary Razor 
Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo hanale; 
$3 00 inivory. Everyrazor,to be genuine, must bea: 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 








~PILES 





RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina\ 


curein lUdays. Never returns; no purge; 

no Sa ve; nosuppository. A victim triec 

4 in Vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil) mail freeto his fellow suf. 


ferers, Address J. H.REKY ES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y. 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. &c. 
SMENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY,N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 








The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
Journal of Kducation will secure 


ONE one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) free. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


ant 28 a Preventive of Consumptivn. It restores, and sustains in 
0. 
e 
Sisi=s a, 


vig’ , Mental and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 


ASI 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 







ZA 

PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace y ) i THI 
yr her and |Your Orders a ||| 
CHEMICA i= ee 
tppaRaTus, | NOW. Wi == ag 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 





mas PEToe FOR SCHOOLS, — resa‘tna’Siate Penctts. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LipPrncotTrT COMPANY, 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 

182 Wabash Avenu, Chicago. 
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- ~, A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
%, : 

\ % requires a practical duplicating 
COPIES 4 apparatus, “THE ExpREss” is, 
any writing at FOX: according to highest authorities 
the rate of %% on educational questions, @ 


necessity to every teacher. The 
many users say : 
“It saves me an immense 
amount of work.” 
“It pays itself every time 

I use it.” 

“ Could not be without it;” 
and 500 more, 

And Mr. Hiram Orcutt, after 
months of use, says: “ This is a 
first class labor-saver, and im. 
mensely useful in my work,— 
and work is money.” 


50 impressions 
in 10 minutes." 






=a 





utg ts fr sea = yo™ 
‘o = ae \\ . 
dress C, $3 to gs.00. sat Vk ow 


BENSINGER & C0., Wee 


514 Dey Street. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 EF, 351, 
STEEL - 


170, GO1 E. F. 2 
PENS. . E » 332, 


and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
f° \ : 
Journal of Education, \ pp | 
1a Far te. ae ° 
The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is now being read by 20,000 teachers weekly. We believe 


that there are as many more who would become constant readers of the paper if they were 


to give the JOURNAL atrial. Believing this, we offer to send the paper weekly to new 
subscribers from February Ist to July 1st for $1.00. 





TILE 


To any subscriber of the Journat who will send us one trial subscription as 
above, we will send free of charge; one of our new portraits of Columbus by Giovio. 
Price, $1.00. 


Three (3) trial subscriptions at $1.00 each will secure free of charge your choice of any 





one of the following premiums : 





(1) A year’s subscription to the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, price, $ 


> 
< 


50. 





(2) Neely’s Political Map, worth $5.00. 





(3) One of the best $2.50 Fountain Pens in the market. 





All orders must be addressed 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
$5 to $15 Re.aa,2t 


LIGHTNING PLATER 


ar 





Foot Power 


Barnes’ Machinery. 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for ure in /ndustrial 
= as neel Training 
Schools. 
prices to Educational institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES co 
949 RUBY STReRT, RUCKFORD, ILL 





i plating 





Plates the 


good 





agents $3. Write for circa: 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
COo., Columbus, 0. 








SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


HI. GALPE 


N, 
Manufacturer of Blackboards, 





OPIUM 





to 20 days. No pey till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohie, 


Blackboard Cloth, * 


3 E. (4th St., New York. 





Equaled by Few, Excelled by None, 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
Text Books 


Selected from the list of 


§. ¢. GRIGGS & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO. 








Winchell’s Geological St0di€s. ror wisn senoois 


and Colleges. 540 pages. 367 illustrations. Price, 
$3.00. 


A book of this kind will come like a revelation to 
any young stadent who has any taste for scientific 
research, and will stimulate that desire for further 
knowledge which it is the aim of all sound educa- 
tion to evoke.—The Literary World, London, 


Winchell’s Geological EXCOrsion$ ; or, rm 


Rudiments of Geology. Price, $1.25. 


I consider it a most excellent little book for young 
people. [have recommended it before many Insti- 
tutes —Dr. Z. X. SNYDER, Prin. Colorado State 
Normal School. 


Welsh’s Development of English Literature. 


Library Edition, 2 vols., 1100 pages. Price, $4 00. 
University Edition, 2 vols. in one; 1100 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 


Comprehensive to a remarkable degree, yet 
always thorough and accurate. No teacher of Liter- 
ature can afford to be without this excellent work.— 
Pennsylvania Teacher. 


The style of the work is such as to create an In- 
tense desire for the study of the English classics. | 
know of no other book that has done so much in this 
direction.—ProF. L. 8S. BOTTENFIELD, Drake Uni- 
versity. 


Chittendon’s English Composition, a prepa. 


ration for Rhetoric, Price, 60 cents. 


I know of no better book for English Composition 
than Chittenden’s,—-CHARLES ©. DEWEY, Ph.D., 
Supervising Principal, Binghampton, N. Y. 


I wish every student coming to this institution 
could have such a course in the High School as this 
book provides for.—H. M. Estersrooks, A.M.,, 
Prof. of Rhetoric, Maine State College. 





Other Eacellent Books. 


Jones’s First Lessous in Latin. rrtee, s1.2. 
Jones's Latin Prose Composition, 1 00. 
Jones’s Greek Prose Composition. 1 00. 
Boies-Pattengill’s First Lessons in Greck. 


Price, $1.25. 


Boise’s-Homer’s Iliad, 3 wok xaition, $1.00; 


6 Book Edition, $1.50. 


Boise’s Greek Syntax. eres. 

Poise and Freeman's Greek Selections, s2.00 
D’Ooge’s Demosthenes’ de Corona 
Steven's Orations of Lysias 1 2s. 


$1.50. 


Teachers in search of good Text- Books on any ‘! 
the ab ve subjects will do well to eonsult us. We ail! 
to publish only such books as will, if properly used 
guarantee thorough scholarship in their respeciive 
lines. Special terms to Teachers and Board: of Eu- 
ucation for first introduction. 





*e* Complete Catalogue and Full Descri; tive Cir 
culars sent free on application. 


8. 6, GRIGGS & 6O., Publishers, 


87 and 89 Wabash Av., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 
In MEMORIAM, 


BY E. F. GROVER, 


We’ll give this night to thee, dear Barna, 
Draw near the fire, ’tis wintry weather,— 
While fancy to old Scotia turns, 
The land of stream, of hill, and heather. « 


We'll call thee back, with song and lyre, 
To sing anew thy happiest lays; 

And welcome to our hearthstone fire, 
Familiar scenes of long-past days. 


Who comes, with glances rude and evil, 
Crowding more welcome guesis about ? 

Tis ‘‘ Death and Hornbook.’’ They’re uncivil ; 
Call *‘ The Twa Doge,’’ and drive them out. 


The ‘‘ Deil’’ is here! Address him Robbie, 
He'll list to ‘* Holy Willie’s Prayer,’’ 
And if it is a ‘* Winter's Night,”’ 
Tell him about ‘‘ The Holy Fair.’’ 


Whose noisy steed has halted now 
Before our door ? ‘Tis Tam O’ Shanter; 
Give him a seat, and warm him well 
Before he tries another canter. 


‘The Jolly Beggars.”” Let them ia, 
Qaickly, thou *‘ Rattlin’, roarin’, Willie ’’! 
Open the door, ‘* Wee Nellie Grey,”’ 
And usher in ‘‘The Sons of Killie.’’ 


Who’s this, with weary, hopeless tread ? 

‘* The Henpecked Husband.’”’ Ah, puir body, 
Gie him a chair, with cushion on it, 

And warm him wi’ a drop o’ toddy. 


The toothache ? Don’t ye kick an’ grumble, 
Ye’ll live to learn, with life sore worn, 

The toothache’s but a common trouble, 
Alas, that “ Man was made to mourn.”’ 


Thy house is gone, poor “ wee bit mousie!’’ 
Come in, and rest beside our five; 

Thou too, ye ** Ugly creepin’ lousie,’’ 
The ‘‘crowlin’’ image of thy sire. 


And now, here comes the love-sick wight, 
Singing ‘‘ She loves me best o’ a’ ’’; 
E’en the “ Cotter’s Saturday night,”’ 
Is haunted wi’ his senseless bra’. 


Ah! here is one, with his guid wife 
With feeble step, and hair like snow; 
We’ ve sung his story all our life, 
And loved, ‘‘ John Anderson, My Jo.’’ 


No laughter now! Let silence fall ; 

Softly move—rough feet step wary, 
While Burns, the master of us all, 

Sings of bis dear lost “ Highland Mary.’’ 


List! With heads bent low in homage,— 
The while he sings his tenderest song ; 
‘*Ye banks and braes o’ Bonny Doon,’’ 
** Sweet Afton ’’ bears the notes along. 


Dear Burns! Who could have stood upright 
’Neath such a crushing weight as thine, 

Or sang, with hearts ‘‘sas fu’ o’ care,’’ 
Thou best-beloved bard of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’! 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Mrs. Lucy Strong Buackwe_L: Women teachers 
who are opposed to the appointment of women on the 
board of education ought to get out. 


ALIicr Freeman Patmer: To come into the citizen- 
ship of the world, it is necessary to know all we can of 
all that has been, all that we have, and all that shall be. 


T. J. Brockway, Harper, Kans.: The personal infla- 
ence of the teacher, the energy he puts into his work, his 
scholarship and aptness to teach, have much to do with 
securing attention. 


County Szorerary J. L. Gisps, Michiyan: Young 





teachers having had the benefit of newer and improved 
methods readily adopt them and make them productive 
of good results. 


Supr. A. M. Epwarps, Pittsfield, Mass.: Good 
streets, public parks and libraries are desirable, but they 
and all other city interests are secondary to the education 
of its children. 


Supt. Fraep Gowine, Nashua, N. H.: The graduating 
exercises would gain in simplicity and power if, in addi- 
tion to the usual parts with music, some speaker of dig- 
nity, wisdom, and eloquence could address the class. 


Cartes Biaor: The true equality between man and 
woman does not come when woman does the same things 
as man, but when each does those things which are most 
agreeable and which correspond to nature and ability as 
well as to sex. 








THE PEDAGOGY OF MINDING ONE’S 
OWN BUSINESS. 


BY I. 0. MC NEILL, 
Assistant Superintendent, Kansas City, Mo. 


The selfish instincts of humanity are the most prom- 
inent. Even many of the highest motives have their 
foundation in self-interest. But few actions may tran- 
scend the idea of profit to the individual, to his family, 
or to his friends. One may do an act of heroism, save 
another from personal harm or disgrace, contribute to the 
relief of the distressed, or do something for humanity’s 
sake without permitting the fact to be known by others. 
He may have taken the step under the prompting of high 
motives, and he may realize nothing but the personal sat- 
isfaction that arises to consciousness as the result of the 
right action. Yet this consciousness affords a selfish 
pleasure, in which no one else participates. 

Now, in applying this principle of self-interest, the old 
injunction, “ Mind your own basiness,’” comes home to 
every person. It is a fact, almost an axiom, that one’s 
affairs prosper in direct proportion to his having a busi- 
ness and minding it well. 

That community where the injunction quoted is most 
strictly observed is the happiest and generally the most 
prosperous. The farmer who knows when to plant, 
where to plant, and what to plant, is not liable to amass 
riches unless he faithfully applies that knowledge. He 
must work to make every acre yield its full crop; and he 
must avoid wasting the products of his knowledge and his 
labor. The doctor who keeps himself posted in all things 
that pertain to the cause, prevention, and cure of disease, 
who does not meddle with the business of other people, 
who does not “mix up” in politics, and who manifests 
sympathy for and interest in his patients, is the person 
needed and asked for in sickness. 

The same rule that applies in the case of the former, or 
of the doctor, holds true regarding the teacher. His field 
is wide enough, if he will work it well. His future good 
is aided by a close attention to all things that bear upon 
teaching. In the end, he is the loser for participating in 
political, religious, and social controversies. He has need 
to be a man whose judgment and discretion will not per- 
mit him to be made the tool of designing factions. The 
views of such a man on questions of vital importance will 
be respected. 

Unless the teacher knows enough of arithmetic to write 
a fair treatise upon that branch, and unless he knows how 
to approach and illustrate every topic in grammar, he is 
a poor person to be employed by the state to fix the stan- 
dard of scholarship in those branches. Unless he knows 
how to stir the sensibilities of childhood so as to train his 
pupils to be industrious, self-reliant, prompt, just, polite, 
honest, and truthful, he is not the proper person to impart 
the right standard of morality to the fature citizens and 
law makers of the state. If he knows, not the avenues 





through which the mind works, how i he reach it? 


v 


The teacher has enough to do if he minds his own busi- 
ness and minds it well. 

“‘ Reforms come from the top.” Rebellions and revo- 
lutions begin below. If pupils cannot be led to see what 
their own business is and how to attend to it, rebellion 
may be expected. If the rebellion is successful, it be- 
comes a revolution, and teachers are changed. By fos- 
tering the idea of close attention to work and conduct, we 
lead pupils more and more to picture remote ends and 
permanent interests. When, by introspection, pupils ex- 
amine their own acts and profit by their own mistakes in 
work and conduct, they are facing in the right direction. 
If we succeed in this part of our work, we deserve credit 
in one thing,—for minding our own business and minding 
it well. 








MANUAL TRAINING UP TO DATE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


There no longer seems any doubt that exercises to 
train the hand and eye and mind to practical working 
for them and with them, have taken a place in the com- 
mon schools of the United States. And, no more, that 
the inadequate, not to say misleading designation 
“Manual Training” has been fastened upon the idea. 
The experiments of the last fifteen years in making 
school studies of cooking, sewing, carpentering, and 
metal*work, and in developing from the kindergarten 
exercises upon the same [principle far the primary, sec- 
ondary, or grammar and high schools, have led to per- 
manent changes in so many places, and with such admir- 
able results already to be seen, that the whole system 
will be affected by it. 

The idea of such an addition to the studies of the com- 
mon schools, first planted in the popular mind by the ex- 
hibitions of the “industrial work” of the European 
schools at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, has so 
taken root, grown, and borne fruit, that now while the 
world is preparing for our next great fair there is 
scarcely a state in the union where some step in 
this direction has not been taken. The experiments 
are on many scales and in all stages. Some are 
very small; many are as yet blundering; while some 
have resulted in completely developed systems, working 
smoothly, liked and fast becoming understood by the 
people. 

A system, beginning with the kindergarten and carry- 
ing its principles into the primary, grammar, and high 
school course, and leading with the same facility and 
directness to the trade and technical schools as to the 
university, is the system which, more or less modified, 
seems bound to be the system of the whole country. 

In Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the public 
school courses of study have been arranged to include 
instruction, exercise, and practice in sewing, cooking, 
wood-carving, carpentry, and to some extent metal 
working. Chicago has a special high school for boys, 
and in New York there are two courses of study, each 
complete by itself ; one embodying the manual training 
features and generally called the manual training course, 
the other practically the old course with certain addi- 
tions and modificatiops taken from the new after a year’s 
trial. The District of Columbia, Cleveland and Toledo, 
Chio; and Springfield, Massachusetts; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Orange and Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, have undertaken to arrange and mod- 
ify their public school systems on the manual training 
idea. In Washington, Toledo, and Montclair, the plan is 
in complete operation, and has been for several years ; in 
Springfield, not quite so long. In Minneapolis three out 
of the complement of five manual training schools are 
now open. In scores of smaller cities and towns similar 
movements have been made and classes, often outside of 





school hours, in some one or more exercises,—sometimes & 
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sort of kindergarten, sometimes a mechanic’s drill,—have 
been formed in hundreds of places. The legislatures 
have acted on the subject in Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, all with the purpose of 
authorizing the introduction into the public school system. 
Massachusetts called for a full report upon what had 
been done in the state, and to knowing further legislation 
was necessary. The report presented the spring of 1890 
showed that sewing was taught in eighteen towns and 
cities, cooking in six, carpentry in twelve, and that no 
farther legislation was necessary. New Jersey provided 
in 1887 and 1888 for appropriations of state funds to 
any city or town raising a like sum, not more than 
$5,000 nor less than $500. Pennsylvania appointed a 
commission to examine and report upon the subject. 
An exhaustive report was made in 1889, and a very in- 
teresting collection of information from Europe and the 
United States it is. Besides the capital and Winchester 
there are few cities or towns in the state that have estab- 
lished any regular courses, but a great many have classes 
in different branches of hand work for boys and for girls. 
The commission recommended the introduction of man- 
ual training into each normal school, appropriations for 
plant and annually for maintenance, and that no certifi- 
cate or diploma of normal school be granted a pupil or 
graduate who shall not have completed at least the equiv- 
alent of a six weeks’ course in wood work; a moderate 
annual appropriation to school districts to aid in estab- 
lishing manual training, and not to be used for teaching 
specific trades; and to require every school district in 

subsequent buildings to provide for manual training. 

The commissioner said, “If in presenting this subject 

we shall seem to have spoken strongly, it is because we 

are strongly convinced. We believe the time has come 

when this step forward in the development of our public 

school system ought to be taken.” 


this work, which is not in any way 4 substitute for “ in- 
tellectual studies,” to be a priceless boon. It carries the 
boy around and over the critical period in his life. It is 
not merely educational but disciplinary. The change 
wrought in some of the boys is most wonderful. To be 
deprived of their tools is the severest punishment which 
boys, hitherto most unruly, can now incur. And it has 
been found that as much has been done in the regular 
studies as before, when the whole time was given to them. 
Besides the boys are not so universally taken out of 
school to be put to work as soon as the law will permit. 


The New York City College, or the boys’ high school, 
has had instruction in carpentry or metal work for 
half a dozen years or more ; but this has little or nothing 
to do with the movement for placing it in the com- 
mon schools. The Board of Education took up the 
matter in 1886, a committee visited and reported upon 
other schools in the country, and the board adopted and 
put in operation for trial, a new and complete course of 
study, arranged throughout on the principles “ of what is 
called manual training,” and of which sewing, cooking, 
and wood working exercises were only a part. It was 
placed in some ten grammar schools and their primaries, 
in all the grades where principals and trustees desired it. 
Fortunately these were in different parts of the city, and 
amongst widely differing portions of the immense and 
cosmopolitan population. A new manual prepared to en- 
tirely supercede that in regular use, was, with the new 
year term of 1888, placed in the old school No. 1, down 
town, in an Irish-American “tenement” district ; at 
about the same time in a well-to-do German neighbor- 
hood ; and in what is perhaps the most completely Ameri- 
can public school in town. The equipments, kitchens, 
shop-rooms, etc., were, according to the intention for all 
where the experiment was to be tried, complete in each 
building. With such preparation of teachers as could be 


In Connecticut, at Willimantic, New Haven, and New|attained under the circumstances, the course was within 
Britain there is sloyd or manual training in the normal|a few months placed in four girls’ and five boys’ gram- 


schools. In the Cook County Normal School of Illinois, 
there is a course to follow the post-graduate course in kin- 
dergarten. There are classes also in the Winthrop School 
of South Carolina, and some equipment at least has been 
provided in one or more of the normal schools of New 
York state. 

In Boston the school system of the entire city is about 
to be changed, as the result of almost ten years of gradu- 
ally extending experience, with sewing and industrial 
drawing in the regular course and by permitting a certain 
number of pupils, in small classes, to attend carpentry les- 
sons for boys in the basement of the Latin School, and 
cooking schools for girls maintained by the generosity of 
Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. Hemenway. ‘ 

The city council has appropriated $100,000 for a me- 
chanic arts high school, and a comprehensive plan, begin- 
ning with the kindergarten, has been arranged and will 
gradually be put into operation, which will have among 
other aims that of fitting boys in the primary or second- 
ary schools, who wish to follow industrial pursuits, to 
enter this new high school. The committee which has 
had the matter under consideration recommends that 
every girl be taught plain sewing extending to the up- 
per classes, pattern making, cutting, and cooking, with so 
much of chemistry as enters into it. Including those 
already established, there are to be fifteen cooking 
schools, distributed about the city so as to be most con- 
venient to certain groups of the other schools, all under 
the oversight and authority of a principal of cooking 
schools, charged to maintain a high standard. The 
teachers must not only be familiar with the subject they 
teach, but must illustrate in their persons the most per- 
fect habits of neatness and convey their instruction in 
well chosen language. 

All the boys above the fifth class throughout the city 
have or are to have instruction in wood work, the starting 
point to be drawing, not models. The fifth and sixth 
classes are to practice construction in cardboard. Two 
plans of a four years’ course have been arranged upon the 
same principles, each complete in itself, differing in cer- 
tain practical features. They are being thoroughly tested, 
each in a different school, with the intention ultimately to 
reduce the two to one harmonious system. These experi- 
ments, even thus far, have offered very valuable aids to 
the solution of the all-important problems of details. 

The committee believe the systematic introduction of 


mar schools, and eleven primaries connected with them, 
containing in all ten thousand children. It met with suc- 
cess at once, though there was some objection made by 
parents and the public generally to “appropriating school 
funds to teach trades.” This misapprehension has been 
patiently corrected, and on the whole the extension of 
the system to twelve more grammar schools and their 
primaries, during 1889, was acceptable. The results 
were so decidedly beneficial, so successful as a system, 
with teachers and pupils that the authorities saw reason 
to remodel the regular course for the entire city and put 
out a new manual, embodying some of the feat- 
ures of the so-called manual training course. This 
was placed, in 1890, in all the schools, except those hay- 
ing the manual training course. Of the latter, there 
were thirty-seven by the end of 1890,—seven boys’ gram- 
mar, eight girls’ grammar, one mixed grammar, thirteen 
primary departments, and eight primary schools. This 
was for nearly nineteen thousand five hundred chil- 
dren. By the end of 1891 there were over twenty 
thousand six hundred. 

The superintendent says there seems to be a general 
agreement that the splint work, paper-folding and cut- 
ting, mechanical drawing, and modifications of the free- 
hand drawing, all of which have been introduced into the 
regular course, have helped one or more of the subjects, 
writing, geography, history, and arithmetic. That as to 
language, the manual training subjects lead the pupils to 
see and to understand more things and consequently give 
them more subjeets to talk about understandingly, and 
hence a greater freedom of expression, which is naturally 
more marked in oral than written expression. 

In Philadelphia, in the normal school, sewing has been 
taught for nearly ten years, and cooking five. Sewing has 
been a part of the studies of the girls’ grammar grades since 
1885, and cooking was introduced in 1888: both in 
much the same way as they have been taught in Boston 
and with such success that they will be required of ovey 
girl as soon as facilities can be provided. The cooking 
classes will be in certain separate schools. A thorough- 
going course of manual training is to be introduced into 
the primary schools with the new year. There are two 
manual training schools for boys, the first opened in 
1885, the second in 1891; each accommodating about two 
hundred pupils, who must be thirteen years of age and 
enter by promotion from the twelfth grade of the boys’ 
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grammar consolidated and combined schools. The com- 
bined course of study embracing five parallel lines covers 
three years, and is made up about equally of mental and 
manual exercises; one hour per day to drawing, two to 
shop work, and three hours to the usual academic studies. 

In Baltimore, sewing has been taught in an experi- 
mental way and is about to be placed systematically in 
the grammar grades. The manual training school which 
was opened in 1883, the first established in connection 
with the public schools in the United States, is upon the 
same general plan as those of Philadelphia, and the 
famous private schools of St. Louis and Chicago,—the plan 
which has been generally followed in the introduction of 
these studies in the many cities and towns of the country, 
where the numbers of children are not so great as to de- 
mand such a system as that now on trial in New York. 
The systems in use in the other cities afford an interesting 
study, their differences and their likenesses, equally tes- 
tify to the value of an education which “ puts the whole 
child to school.” 








THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


As the Pedagogue entered the car he pretended not to 

see the Philosopher, who, noting the fact that he was not 
happy, took.from his pocket Grigg’s edition of Hegel’s 
“Philosophy of History ” and read it for the eighth time. 
The Pedagogue became quite exercised over this and 
wondered if it were really true that he did notice him. 
How should he proceed? They were nearing his school. 
Should he get out and leave the Philosopher? No. 
Should he interrupt him? Not unless he invited him to 
the school. Should he invite him ? 
While these thoughts were flashing through his mind 
the electric flew by his street and impulsively he jumped 
up, rang the bell with a jerk that broke the strap, but the 
car would not stop until it had gone two blocks. 

The Philosopher was still engrossed in his book, the 
only one in the car who did not smile at the Pedagogue’s 
excitement; but this was only conclusive proof that he 
had known he was there from the first. 

‘“‘ Where is your inquisitorial god?” asked the teachers 
as their principal with long strides entered the buiding. 

“ Gone to the dogs, I hope.” 

“* Wasn’t he on the car?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why didn’t he come ?” 

*‘T don’t know.” 

‘* What did he say ?” 

* Not much.” 

** When will he come ?” 

“T don’t know. 

“ Well, what is the matter now ?” said his special con- 
fidant as she walked across the hall with him in a confid- 
ing way. 

“T’ve — made — the biggest fool — of — myself — 
yet,” and then he told her frankly the whole story, mak- 
ing it worse, if possible, than it was, and his cosy confi- 
dant laughed so heartily that it looked very much as 
though she would no longer hold her favorite place with 
him, but she added seriously, “It is the man that is 
working himself to death. You must get complete rest. 
You are not yourself. Go home, take your horse and 
buggy and go off for an all-day’s ride. I'll see the Phi- 
losopher myself to-night and get you out of his grip for- 
ever. There now, go straight off,” and he went, as men 
will do strange things under the sway of a master mind, 
— especially when it is a woman’s. 

As he stepped into the car to go back to his home, he 
was cheerily greeted by the Philosopher who was the 
only passenger. ‘ Now come right back to the school 
with me,” said the Philosopher who signaled the con- 
ductor to wait a minute. 

“T was going to suggest a drive,” said the Pedagogue. 

“All right, but school first and fun afterwards,” and 
he took his arm and walked along in such a merry mood 
that the principal was fairly roaring with laughter a8 
they entered the yard, much to the astonishment of the 


women who had but just learned that he had gone off for 
a day’s drive. 





; The Philosopher would not talk school with the prin- 
cipal or assistants that day but merely visited for a little 
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while, laughing, joking, commending the work until all 
felt that he was indeed a man, a good deal of a man, 
with an abundance of human natare. But before he left 
they were all insisting that he should come after school 
and talk school with them, to which he agreed. 

“That man can do me a deal of good now,” said the 
principal, “why couldn’t he have acted that way at first ?” 
and he answered his own query by saying, “ Because I 
needed the conceit discounted, I guess.” 

No man was ever more welcome anywhere than the 
Philosopher when he met the teachers at the appointed 
time. 








NATIVE TREES.* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE WALNUTS. 
Butternut.— White Walnut. 


Most New England country boys know what butternuts 
are and where to find them. Two or three bushels of the 
nuts stored away in grandfather’s garret, or some secure 
corner, is a moderate winter's supply for an enterprising 
lad who has access to trees bearing this fruit. These 
boys,—and the girls, too,—know how these trees look and 
what sort of leaves they have; and they search, early in 
the season, among the new shoots, to see whether the 
hoped-for furry, sticky, but dainty nuts have formed. 
They know that during some seasons the trees take a rest, 
bearing sparingly, or not at all. The stately butternut 
tree, at first prized for its toothsome nats, and the com- 
pany which they bring around the fireside on winter 
evenings, will in later years be linked with pleasant mem- 
ories of loved companions, of their long-ago cheery looks 
and words. 

The butternut is a wide-spreading, stout-limbed tree, 
not often, even in the woods, of great height. The body 
of a full-grown tree is from three to four feet thick, and 
in favored places even larger. The outer bark, as it 
thickens, becomes furrowed, but not scaly. The young 
branches and small trees have smooth bark, gray in color, 
the young shoots greenish and downy. ‘The stoutness of 
the limbs is carried to the newest growth, giving a general 
stiffaess to the style of the tree. 

The leaves are worthy of special attention. A single 
leaf is a fine picture in itself, well adapted for decorative 
designs. The extended central footstalk usually has from 
three to seven leaflets, each from two to four inches long, 
not quite half as wide. Notice how the leaflets are fixed 
to the central stem; mark the character of their margins, 
their general shape, and the apex and base, and whether 
rough or smooth. The leaves, not numerous, but large 
and symmetrical, clothe the tree with a simple dignity, 
well adapted to the sturdy appearance of trank and head. 
Think, for a moment, how the leaves of the elm, the 
birch, or even the oaks, would look upon the butternut 
tree, and thus recognize one more evidence of the fitness 
of parts in nature’s works ! 

The blossoms, in May, hang out their sign for an ample 
fruitage. The sterile, non-fruit-bearing, flowers come 
from last year’s shoots, and hang in catkins, half a foot 
long and half an inch thick. Their twirling in the wind 
is a playful sight. The fruit-bearing fowers may be seen 
at the same time, upon a terminal, downy stalk, irregu- 
larly grouped, two to six or seven. Notice the sticky 
glands in the cup of the flower, evidently to catch the 
pollen from the sterile flowers. 

The nuts are half grown by mid-summer, and come to 
full size and ripen in October. Of the nut, notice first, 
the thin, continuous, dark-brown husk ; next, after this is 
removed, the stony, ragged shell, divided by prominent 
ridges, making sections corresponding to the divisions, 
“ sepals,” of the flower cup. Note the full length of the 
nut compared with its thickness, and rate these with the 
length and whith of the leaflets. Possibly a plan of 
structure may be discovered. Cut a well-grown nut trans- 
versly, with a fine, sharp saw, and observe some natural 
sculpturing. The boy who polishes a section, nicely cut, 
and works down the rough outside edges a little, has a 
pretty ornament, a “charm,” for himself, or——his sister. 
The nuts, while immature, when all parts are soft, are 
sometimes used for pickles, and, it ig said, have a flavor 
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and when properly dried, has a very agreeable flavor, all 
the more prized from the difficulty of getting it from the 
shell. The two wings of the kernel, which develop into 
the first two leaves of the infant tree, are joined by a 
kind of keel that sends out the first root of the little plant. 

The bark, before noted, yields dyes of various shades, 


purpose, at present, is not important. 

The wood is in constant demand for cabinet work and 
choice inside finishing. It is light in weight, of a slightly 
reddish tinge, easily worked, receives a fine polish, and is 
durable, although of inferior strength. It is a more 
cheerful wood than the black walnut, which is its rival. 
The wood splits readily, by straight cleavages, which 
makes it valuable for light work. 

The range of this tree is wide, it being native to most 
portions of New England, and far to the west and south, 
and in contiguous parts of Canada. Its value for timber 
suggests that it might be profitably planted in forest 
masses, naturally so growing rarely seen. The tree 
grows rapidly when young, and would make timber in one 
half the time required for an oak. Nursery grown trees 


to fight the battle of life alone. 


suggestive of olives. The kernel of the dried nut is oily, 


through black, brown, and purple; but its use for that 


of this kind may be successfully transplanted ; but, on the 
whole, it is better to plant the nuts where the trees are to 
stand. Then they should be cared for until they are able 











Wide-spreading, massive-bodied butternut trees still 
form a characteristic feature around many of the older 
New England homes. May the coming New England 
boy of the rural districts learn to appreciate, to plant, and 
to care for, these noble home trees, which not alone pro- 
tect from the storms and furnish grateful shade, but feed 
his soul by the grandeur and beauty of their presence ! 








THE ART OF DRAWING AND SKETCHING. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A fresh, strong breeze is going through most of the old 
institutions of learning. Though not through all of them, 
yet the demands of modern life are finding expression on 
the lips of parents who are brought face to face with that 
fierce competition that drives many a graduate to the 
wall, because he is a mere knowledge-box. The dust of 


ages on venerable methods and the mold on deep-rooted 
prejudices is being removed in secondary schools in Amer- 
ica and central and western Europe. 
that derives its signature from the marvelous progress 
made in natural sciences. 
clusion that it will not suffice for the student of the high 
school and college to be well provided with knowledge of 


We are in an age 


People have come to the con- 
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powers and mathematical formul# according to which 
the powers act. It is no longer considered important 
for the student to know the names of plants and be able 
to classify them according to arbitrary systems. The 
laboratory method has won the day. Observation of ex- 
periments, of parts of plants, of organs, even of cells, 
physiological and anatomical investigation from a biolog- 
ical standpoint of view,—these are the modes of procedure 
in the modern schools. Hand in hand with this goes the 
requirement, that all that is learned, observed, gathered, 
deduced, be expressed and represented orally or in writ- 
ing, or in outline drawings. That is the other part of 
modern education. First, the acquisition of knowledge, 
then the ability to use and apply as well as to convey it. 
To know is one thing ; to be able to do is another. 


The art of drawing and sketching is valued higher now 
than ever before. Witness the efforts of American and 
European periodicals in pictorial presentation. Knowl- 
edge, not to speak of science, the elements of which a stu- 
dent can present in outline drawings, is better understood 
and of a more abiding nature than knowledge stuffed into 
the memory by means of words only. Sketching as now 
taught in Europe is a supplementary study to instruction 
in the sciences. In the primary and grammar schools 
the pupil learns the technical tricks of drawing; then 
when he enters upon more advanced studies he learns to 
draw apparatus used in physical studies ; he learus to fix 
in lines the habits of plants and animals; he reproduces 
in outlines their organs and sketches their actions ; what- 
ever he observes microscopically, or through the micro- 
scope, he presents verbally, in writing, and in delineation. 
Drawing aids geometry, stereometry, analytical and de- 
scriptive geometry, by awakening imagination necessary 
for the conception of bodies and their perspective repre- 
sentation. But all this is only a small part of what the 
study of drawing does. 

When we come to the humanities, what a valuable aid 
is the ability to delineate! Antique and modern culture, 
political and commercial geography, history of wars and 
art, in every department the ability to give a vivid outline 
picture is invaluable. The ethical part of art is conceived 
by the student who can do, perform, represent in lines 
and colors. 

The ability to sketch readily gives a man another mouth, 
—aye, and a new pair of eyes! It awakens the sense of 
beauty and givesnewenjoyment. It is not intended to make 
artists of our pupils any more than we aim at producing com- 
posers when we teach the elements of music and singing. 
It is urged that through scientific investigation and close 
observation the student may become absorbed and lose his 
usefulness as a member of gociety ; it is said the perfec- 
tion of industrial teaching and commercial development 
is apt to cripple the heart, to deaden the feeling for that 
which is good, noble, and beautiful. If that be so, the 
occupation with art, drawing, and music will awaken the 
spark and fan it into a beneficent flame. Let the boys 
and girls draw and enoble their own sensibilities by habit- 
uating them to aoble forms and beautiful colors. 

Not all teachers can sing and teach music, but there is 
always some teacher in a schoolhouse who is a good musi- 
cian. The dictates of simple economy suggest that he or 
she be assigned the duties of a music teacher in that 
schoolhouse. Not every teacher can draw and sketch, 
but there is always some one among the teachers of a 
schoolhouse who can. May she not be made a special 
teacher of drawing for the entire schoolhouse? This is 
the secret of that marvelous success in drawing and 
sketching found in the schools of Paris. Many teachers 
there have been made specialists; they are drawing, 
music, or gymnastic teachers, and their skill is acknowl- 
edged in better pay. We cannot possibly expect every 
teacher to be specially well prepared for every branch of 
study. In Austria, the “ Bezirks-Schulriithe ” (the county 
school inspectors) divide the course of study and assign to 
each member of that board of supervision one or two 
branches. When the inspector of language instruction 
calls at a school, he looks after the languages, the in- 
spector of mathematics and natural sciences looks after 
his branches, and so does the inspector of “ accomplish- 
ments,” penmanship, drawing, music, etc. Division of 
labor may have been carried too far in Austria, but it had 
great success. Is our system of class teachers and super- 
intendents for all work able to stand a comparison with 





that of Paris and Vienna or Berlin? 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 


Every child must be taught to write well. 
Do not claim too much for any new thing. 


Turre should be early and persistent teaching and 
practice of articulation. 

PosrmMAsteR GENERAL JOHN WANAMAKER was the 
first American to become an enthusiast over the school 
savings bank. His zeal came by way of France. 


A cuarr of carefully pressed flowers is a useful adorn- 
ment for any schoolroom, especially when the work has 
been largely done by the pupils. 


GrocRApuy.—Ideas of hills, valleys, mountains, plains, 
deserts, lakes, streams, etc., must come from the real 
things, and can never come originally from books. — Supt. 
John B. Gifford, Marblehead, Mass. 


Exocution.—IE it is the office of education to see that 
a child handles a pen correctly, it is legitimate that it 
should see that a child handles his voice properly, and 
that he handles his body correctly in the acts of running, 
walking, sitting, standing, stooping, and breathing. 
Awkwardness means a waste of that divine energy which 
he cannot afford to throw away, along lower lines of re- 
sistance, because of the constant demands for higher pur- 
poses and processes. A strenuous effort is made to break 
up the conventional habit which fetters the thought and, 
regardless of the sense of what is to be read, prescribes 
one set quality of voice, and one unvarying, monotonous 
dead-level of utterance.—Frank Stuart Parker, Cook 
Co. Normal School, li. 





UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
[Broken Paragraphs.} 


BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


1. New York was settled in , by the , who 
called the country —— , their native land being the 














2. The claims of the Dutch to New York rested on 
He was an . 
whom the employed. He set 
sail in search of a northwest passage to-———-. On this 
voyage he discovered the river, once called the 
Manhattan river. The next year he sailed for an 
company, discovered the , that now bears his name, 
and perished there. 

3. The Dutch claimed the country from the 
River to the ——— Rivers, under the name of 

4. In , the founded New York City, on ~— 
Island, at the mouth of the Rivers, and called it 
During that year they also founded Albany 





, in 











the discoveries of 
— of 
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on the —— River and called it 
5. The Dutch governors of New York were . 
— ——- ——., , and , who was a 


brave and resolute man, the last and most capable of the 
Dutch governors. 

6. England claimed on account of the dis- 
, and in , resolved to gain pos- 

The colonists, among them some 
English families, had become discontented under 
stern rule, there were poor means of defence, so when an 
English fleet appeared in the harbor of , the 
Dutch were obliged to surrender. The name of New 
Netherlands was changed to —_- ——, in honor of the 
—— of had granted that 
territory. Some years after when there was war between 
Holland and England, the Datch regained their posses- 
sions, but in ——— months, again resigned them to the 











coveries of 
session of that region. 


























, to whom King 











7. New Jersey was atthat time a part of , but 
after that territories came into the hands of the , it 
was ceded to and The first 
settlement in New Jersey was made at , by 
a company of people from and 

8. In its early history a part of New Jersey was called 
» and a part -—- ———. Both parts were 
spoken of as the ——.. In ——- New Jersey became a 
distingt royal province, for some years previous it had 
been united with _— —~—-. 

9, Pennsylvania was founded by —~ -——, an. 




















, in 
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yin _ He wished it to be “a free colony for all 
mankind.” The name means —. Philadelphia 
was founded by him in The name means — 
‘Territory in America was given to him by King 
—— _ in return for services his father had rendered. 

10. In , William Penn made a famous treaty 
with the ——, under a large ——-, that grew on the 
banks of the River. It is said that the treaty was 


never broken. 





























QUEER QUERIES. 
1. What did the Dutch pay the Indians for Manhat- 


tan Island ? 
2. What is meant by the Patroons of the New York 


colony ? 

3. Give the names of some of the Patroons. 

4. What is meant by the Dutch West India Company ? 

5. How did Wall street in New York City get its 
name ? 

6. What is meant by the “ Knickerbockers ” ? 

7. What did the Indians call William Penn ‘ 

8. What was Penn often called by others ? 

9. What vame did Penn propose for his colony and 
why? 

10. How did Penn regard its present name ? 

11. Deseribe the elm of the treaty. 

12. Quote some words of the famous treaty. 

13. What great artist painted a picture of Penn and 
the Indians making this famous treaty ? 

Suggestions —Ask the pupils to measure some elms of 
their acquaintance, and compare them with Penn’s elm. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon, by Mrs. Amelia Barr, isa 
pretty story of colonial life in New York.  Irving’s 
History of New York, is interesting at this time. 





LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY OLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE DRAGON-FLY. 


Dragon-flies may be caught with a net near ponds and streams, 
where the larve are found in the water during July and August, 
and the pups in epring and autumn, The larve and pups can be 
kept in the sechoolroom in a jar of water, with sand at the bottom 
The latter will need a water-plant, or aome leaves and twigs, to 
which they can cling. The contrast between the sluggish young 
and the swift-flying adult insect will seem to children so marvelous 
that it will awaken a new interest in insect study. It gives them 
a glimpse of the possibilities the insect world offers of new 
discoveries, and makes them eager to observe living forms, the very 
thing we most want them to do. 





The dragon fly has the three parts of the body, but the 
abdomen is very long. His head is so loose it looks as 
if it might drop off. He has a hump on his back because 
his thorax is so high. He has three pairs of legs and two 
pairs of wings. The legs are all crowded together. The 
wings are very large, and the two pairs are nearly the 
same size. He uses both pairs in flying. The dragon-fly 
has enormous compound eyes, that meet on the top of his 
head. His antenns are only two little bristles. 

The abdomen has ten rings. It has a very small 
egg-layer. 

The horny ridges on the second and third rings, one of which is 
seen in Fig. 1, may lead pupils to count twelve rings instead of ten, 
but by comparison with the sutures between the rings, the ridges 
are seen not to be true sutures. 

All the rings of the thorax can be seen on the back of 
the dragon-fly. The first ring is very small, but the 
second and third rings are large because they carry those 
great wings. The wings are beautifully veined. There 
are long, straight veins on the front margin, and the rest 
of the wing is net-veined. 


As the dragon-fly never glights, but always hangs by the second 
and third paire of feet, the legs are drawn forward and the rings of 
the thorax inclined in the eame direotion, A yoracions eater, the 





as 


* Popyrighted 1993, 


deadly enemy of gnats and moequitoes, the dragon-fly must catch 
its food ‘‘on the fly.”” For this purpose, see its immense compound 
eyes, literally ‘on all sides of its head”’; the head itself 80 loosely 
hung that it can be turned in any direction, or thrown backward 
till it tonches the second 1iag of the thorax, while the first ring of 
the thorax moves go freely that the first pair of legs, used only for 
seizing prey, can readily follow the rapid motions of the head. 








Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Grasping the head and thorax of the dragon-fly firmly, 
and looking at the head from in front, as shown in Fig. 2. 
we see a little horny projection in front of the compound 


eyes and between the antennx. The largest of the simple 
eyes (Fig. 2, oc) is in front of this projection, the two 
smaller (oc’) at either side of it. The upper lip (Ja) is 
easily lifted with a pin, and just below it are the dark 
brown, horny mandibles (md) and the second maxillz 
(mzx’’), which hide away in their broad cavity the small 
first maxille and the thick tongue. 


Fig. 3 represents a larva collected in August, three times life 
size, mx” being the mask; w’ and w’’, wing-pads just appearing. 





Fig.4. 


In Fig. 4, the pupa is shown with the spoon-shaped 
mask (mx) extended to seize food. This mask is the 
greatly enlarged second pair of maxillz, and when not in 
use, is folded back over the mouth so as to hide the 
strong mandibles. 

The dragon-fly lays its eggs on water-plants. When 
the pupa is ready for the last change, it climbs up on 
some plant, the skin of its back splits open, and the 
dragon-fly pulls itself out. This insect does not deserve 
the name “ darning-needle,” since it has neither sting nor 
powerful jaws, but its threatening appearance may well 
gain for it the name dragon-fly. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


Here is a brilliant effusion of a daily which has been 
approvingly quoted by other dailies : 

‘A great deal of tims is wasted in geography. A few hours 
with a large globe, with the surface raised and indented to stow 
mountains and valleys, would give the pupil a better and more last- 
ing notion of the world he lives in and the position of the great 
cities, rivers, and seas, than the years he spends now over such a 
question as ‘ How is Arkansas bounded ?’ which is merely a tem- 
porary strain of the memory. Let the boy see that certain coun- 
tries are in the equatorial zone and get the sun hot all the year 
round, and he would almost discover for himself what'their agri- 
cultural products must be.’’ 


It is true that time is wasted in geography, as in 
sermons, lawyers’ pleas, physicians’ calls, ete. It is also 
true that a large globe with a raised and indented 
surface (whatever that may be as distinct from a raised 
surface) would be a great aid to any teacher, and would 
be welcomed. Practically every teacher in the land is 
caljing therefor, but the “wherewithal ” is missing. It 
is nonsense, however, to suppose that any considerable 
amount of geography could be taught thereby, or that 
such teaching is the cure all or save all in geography. 
But the viciousness of this lies in the assertion that years 
are spent over such a question as “How is Arkansas 
bounded?” Now, as a fact, very little time is spent over 
such questions. All the time spent in learning the bound- 
aries of states, and the time thus spent is not much, is not 
a “temporary strain of the memory.” Ninety-nine per 
cent. of all the boundaries are learned by a close study 
and picture of amap. The boundary of a state is never 
printed for memorizing. This exercise is as near a na- 
ture study, so to speak, as the study of a raised and in- 
dented globe. It has relation te the situation of the 
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But the sSiienbeaib phase of this is the. statement that 
by the use of the raised globe “he would see that certain 
countries are in the equatorial zone, and get the sun hot 
all the year round,” as though he was not already taught 
this with great thoroughness. He could never know it 
better from a globe than he knows it from a map. 
And lastly “he would almost discover from a raised map 
what the agricultural products of the equator are.” As 
though there was any considerable agriculture there, or 
as though it would be such a marvellous saving of wasted 
time to learn this for himself from a raised globe, and as 
though all that need be known of this was not learned by 
the child as well from any other globe as a raised one! 

The raised globe is a help, but geography is one of the 
best taught subjects to-day, and this added appliance is 
not needed because of wasted time, but merely to help 
those who need some such presentation of the altitudes of 
the earth’s surface. 





BANKING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Boston’s English High School boys have a bank, known 
as the Montgomery Bank. All the pupils who take book- 
keeping,—some 800 in number,—have accounts at the 
bank. They are taught how to get notes discounted, 
make out their own notes and checks, keep a record of 
their own transactions; in short, they do everything 
which businees men in actual life do in their relations with 
banks. It is not book knowledge, but actual practice 
and dona fide money that is used in the transactions. 

The boys are not taught the inside workings of banks 
in detail, because it is not the inside workings that busi- 
ness men have to do with; but the outside workings, 
everything that a business man has to know in dealing 
with a bank one way and another, the boys are taught 
with practical thoroughness. This necessarily involves 
some knowledge of a bank’s procedure on its own part, 
but the idea is not to teach bank management so much as 
business firms’ management in their transactions with 
banks. 

The room in which the bank is located is 66 x 24 feet. 
The offices are within high close railings, surrounded by 
glass, in the usual style of bank offices. ‘There are win- 
dows, screened by brass rods, for the paying and receiv- 
ing tellers, and at the other end, which is to be for the 
wholesale warehouse office, the invoice and entry clerks 
have their windows. Two book-keepers are within the 
rail,—one for the bank, the other for the warehouse busi- 
ness. The bank is named Montgomery, from the street 
on which the school is located. 





TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What representative in Congress is a prominent ad- 
vocate of the free and unlimited coinage of silver ? 

2. What has he accomplished recently in the line of 
free silver legislation ? 

3. Was the report of the Committee on Coinage in re- 
gard to the Bland Bill unanimous ? 

4 What member of the House Coinage Committee is 
taking a strong stand against free silver ? 

5. What is the price of silver and its ratio to gold, the 
world over, at the present time? 

6. What is the value of the silver contained in one of 
our standard silver dollars ? 

7. How was the eighty third anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln's birth celebrated ? 

8 How much is the present appropriation of the 
national government for Indian education? What is the 
policy of this Congress with regard to Indian appropri- 
ations ? 

9. What United States senator has been for many 
years an intelligent friend and helper of the Indians in 
Congress ? 

10. What unusual act of friendship is our nation about 
to show to Mexico ? 

11. What other interesting anniversaries will be cele- 
brated this year beside the discovery of America ? 

12. What message did the President send to Congress 
Feb. 16? 

13. What is the object of the Society of Loyal Veter- 
ans, recently organized at Washington? Where did it 
originate ? 

14. What requirement would thie sogiety maka of 


only * Fair” when he doesn’t sit up every minute? 


evidently, will see how one of her hoys views the sityation. 


a ee ee eee 


15. “When did the English Parliament open its 5 petal 
session ? 

16. Why is this session of Parliament important ? 

17. Who is Sir William Harcourt ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. Mr. Bland of Misaouri. 

2. He has framed a bill called the Bland Free Coinage Bill, of a 
radical nature, which has been favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Coinage and placed upon the calendar of the House 

8. No, and according to custom, the members of the committee 
who were opposed to the bill presented a minority report, contain- 
ing a strong argument against the bill. 

4, Mr. George Fred Williams of Massachusetts. 

5. Silver is worth about 90 cents an ounce. Its ratio to gold is 
about 23 to 1. 

6. About seventy cents. 

7. Banquets or public meetings were given by the Republican 
Clab.of New York City, the Lincoln Association of Jersey City, 
the Republicans of Elizabeth, N. J., the United States Grant Club 
of North Plainfield. N. J., the Middlesex Club of Boston, the 
Pennsylvania Club of Philadelphia, the Liocoln and Union League 
Clabs of Brooklyn, and the citizens of many other cities and towns 
throughert the country. 

8. $2,250,000 in the current fiscal year. Congress proposes to 
grant a amaller sum for Indian appropriations than is asked for by 
the commissioners. 

9. Senator Dawes of Massachueetts. 

10. The United States Senate has adopted a joint resolution to 
return to Mexico the battle flags captured by United States troops 
daring the Mexican War. 

11. Spain will celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the 
reconquest of the Kingdom of Granada from the Moors; France, 
the centennial of the proclamation of the First Republic; England, 
the great naval victory of Cape La Hogue in 1692, the passage of 
Wilberforce’s abolition measure in 1792, and the foundation of 
Lincoln Cathedral in 1092. 

12. A message transmitting petitions from several hundred coal 
miners for the appointment of an inspector of their mines. A law 
was passed by the last Congress for the protection of the lives cf 
miners in the territories, and the President urges in this message 
that money be at once appropriated for carrying out this law. 
13. To check further pension extravagance, reform the pension 
laws, and to strike from the roll the names of unworthy pensionera. 
The movement began among the Federal soldiers. 
14. That they shall show that injuries rectived in the discharge 
of duty have impaired their capacity to earn a living. 

15. On Tuesday, Feb. 9. 

16. It is the last session of the present Parliament. Its dissolu- 
tion is expected at any time during the year, and will be followed 
by a general election. 

17. In Mr. Gladetone’s absence he is the leader of the Gladstonian 
party in the English House of Commons. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





283. Is there anything of interest in Boston for teach 
ers to attend Saturdays ? A Woman TEACHER. 


Yes, but the attractions change continually. One would 
have to know what was going on for each week. The 
Old South lectures are always free to teachers, and there 
are several Saturday courses each year. 


———-- 


284. In some difficult work is it not better to teach 
methods first and principles later ? Bristow. 

There are many cases in which it is better. The 
teacher must decide every class of cases for himself. 





285. When was Webster's “ Speller”’ first published ? 
Is there any foundation: for the claim that a fabulous 
number was sold 7? F. F. 
It was published about 1785, and there is good author- 
ity for saying that a million copies a year were sold annu- 
ally for a long time. It is probably true that but for the 
profits from the “Speller” Mr. Webster could never 
bave made his dictionary. 


286° Do you think a teacher ought to eat fruit or 
candy, leok at fashion books, or even read the JouRNAL, 
during school hours, and then mark a fellow's conduct 


ScHOOLEOY. 


Well, well! This is good, very good! One teacher, 


and AB, Mark this off on AB, as All. 
the A AHK is equivalent to the A ABD, and therefore, to 


circumference LOB. 
NO. 
| QR. With Z as center and radius HR draw are RS. 


——— Oe 

287. Will you kindly explain to me the arrangement 
of teaching force in the high schools of Boston? The 
salary schedule of ’89 gives the salary of each grade 
thus: Head masters, $3,780 ; masters, $2,880 ; junior 
masters, first year, $1,008, with increase, etc. ; assistant 
principal, $1.800; assistants (after thirteen years), 
$1,380. What are the rank and duties of head master? 
Masters? how many in one school? Junior masters? 
how many in each school? Assistant principal ? 

FrANK M., San Francisco. 

Boston’s high school arrangement is peculiar, owing to 
the various annexed suburbs. The ranks master and 
junior master are determined by the number of pupils. 
Any man in any position could pass from one to the other 
at any time by rise or fall of the number in the school. 
There may be any number of either masters or junior 
masters if the number of pupils justify it. There can be 
but one head master in a school, but whether he is a 
master or head master is determined by the number of 
pupils. The Latin School has 1 head master, 9 masters, 
5 junior masters; the English High has 1 head master, 
8 masters, 15 junior masters; the Girls’ Latin, 1 head 
master, 1 master, 7 assistants,—assistants are always 
women; Girls’ High, 1 head master, 1 master, 1 assistant 
principal,—-a woman, the only one by this title in the city, 
—1 first assistant, 21 assistants ; the Roxbury High, 1 
head master, 2 junior masters, 1 first assistant, 8 assist- 
ants; Dorchester High, 1 head master, 1 junior master, 
6 assistants ; Charlestown High, 1 head master, 1 junior 
master, 4 assistants ; the East Boston High, 1 master, 4 
assistants; the West Roxbury High, 1 master, 3 assist- 
ants; Brighton High, 1 master, 2 assistants. 





The Class in Mathematics. 





[Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficulties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion in this colamn by a fellow- 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty, Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 


12, Problem.—To divide a triangle into two equivalent parts by 
a straight line parallel to a given atraight line. 


St. Louis, Mo. O. L. MILLER. 








Solution. 

Let ABC be the triangle. If the given line is parallel to 
one of the sides of the triangle or to one of the mediams, then the 
problem isa simple one. Let it not be thus parallel, and draw 


through one of the vertices. (B.) BE parallel to the given line. 


Make AD = EC, and join BD. .°, A ABD is equivalent to A 
BEC. Draw DF'|| BE, and find a mean proportion between AF’ 
Draw HK || BE, Then 


eis , A BEC. For, 
Principles are only to be taught when the children are AB: AH‘: AH: AF 
mature enongh to grasp them. Methods rather than| and AH: AF :: AK: AD 
principles are for the younger children. Indeed, there ', AB: AF :: AHX AK: AF X AD 
are some principles that still defy the brightest minds AB: AF :: A ABD: 4 ADF 
here methods are easily understood °s A SEBO ARE ASK AE: £7 xX AD 
ss y Bat A AHK: A ADF :; AH X AK: AF X AD 


.'. ABD is equivalent to A ABD and therefore toA BEC. 
It now remains to bisect the trapezoid BEKH. 
Draw HIN || to AE, and on BE, as diameter construct the semi- 
With EF as center and radius 0 draw are 
Draw the | OP and from the middle point of PB erect the 
Draw ST 


|| to NH, and TW || HK; then TW ia the bisector required, 


For draw ZO and ER. 


Dem. HK = NE = EO, and EO? = BE X PE 
TW = SE = ER, and ER? = BE X QE 








fotore applicants for pensions ? 





An answer is needlegg, 


AQTAW: A AGK:: TW?: HK?:: BE X QE: BE X 
PE, or A TAW: A AK :: QE: PE. 
Whence 4 TAW— A AHK: A AHK |: QE— PE: PE, 
or Trap TWKH: A AHK |: 3 BP: PE, 
Similarly Trap BEKH: A AHK |! BP: PE, 
Trap TWKH: Trap BEKO :: } BP: BP 
Whence Trap TWEKA is} Trap BEKH, 
TW bjseota the A, ABC Q. BE. P 
Manchester, W. A. }, 1, Hopares 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 25, 1892. 











Now plan for the Saratoga meeting, July 12-15. 


Tue Brooklyn meeting was a great success,—the best 
meeting of superintendents in many respects ever held. 


Tue celebration of Washington’s birthday intensified 
the patriotic spirit of the country very materially. 


Dr. W. A. Mowry makes a good point when he crit- 
cizes the college men for asking that natural history be 
a eubstantial subject. What is needed is to have sub- 
stantial teaching. 


Dean W. E. Huntineton, Boston University, rings 
out this sentence, that should be in every schoolhouse: 
“In shortening and enriching the grammar school pro- 
gram, do not kill off the children.” 


Mr. W. F. Brapsury of Cambridge is a teacher, an 
author of textbooks in algebra and geometry, and a man 
of affairs, and he says that there is almost no practical use 
for algebra for the child who is not to continue his studies 
beyond the grammar school, and that its high school value 
is largely for discipline in the art of reasoning upon cer- 
tainties, which is everywhere needed in life. 


Durine the coming months the Harvard department 
of pedagogy announces lectures by the leading instructors 
upon the best methods of teaching their special branches. 
The first lecture will be on Thursday, Feb. 25, at 4 30 p-m., 
when Professor Davis will speak on “The Physical Basis 
of Descriptive Geography.” This lecture is open to all 
interested in teaching, and will be followed, March 3, by 
a lecture on the subject of “What Should Be Omitted in 
Geographical Teaching ?” and March 10, on “ Geograph- 
ical Illustrations.” On Friday, Feb. 26, Prof. J. W. 
White begins a course on “ Elementary Methods of In 
struction in Greek.” These lectures are open only to 
teachers outside the university who make previous appli- 
cation to Profesgur White. 


. IT SHALL BE DONE. 


The Colorado School Journal in a recent issue says, 
after speaking of the Reports of Commissioner of Educa- 


tion and the Volumes of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation : 

‘‘ Now we ask publicly, as we have often urged privately, that 
the proprietors of the New England JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
cause their volumes to be indexed. From January, 1875, to 1892, 
werkly, has this paper been received by us, and annually sent to 
the binders, so that now in itself it is quite a complete pedagogical 


library. In these three works, i 


with good indexes, every issue in the 
school world for the past twenty years can be found competently 


discussed. Arguments for and against every proposed reform are 
incladed. A fair and intelligent opinion, founded upon the expe- 
riences of the ablest and best schoolmasters, can be found upon 
reference to utterances published in these volumes. Nosubject has 
escaped intelligent comment, while practices that have followed 
agitations and discussions are well set before him who seeks. Give 
us an index to the JOURNAL and we shall be prepared in a measure 
promptly to reply to the hundreds of enthusiastic reformers who 
regularly place before the schools demands that while new to the 
proposers, are usually found to be material that bas already been 
well threehed by our predecessors.”’ 


The editor of the Colorado School Journal has by 
letter and by word of mouth urged upon us the service 
that could be rendered by indexing the JourNAL from 
1875 to 1892, and it has been more than once attempted, 
but the immensity of the work, if well done, has impressed 
itself so forcibly that it has never been done, but after 
this public call our readers may rest assured that at no 
distant day the work shall be carefully prepared. 








A BOSTON MASTER’S REPLY. 


Mr. Charles W. Hill, principal of the Hillside Gram- 
mar School and president of the Massachusetts School- 
master’s Club, made a reply to President Eliot in the 
introductory address at the club on Saturday. He con- 
densed the whole subject in a few well-chosen facts and 
statements. 

Grammar school attendance is compulsory, while that 
of the high school and college is from choice ; conse- 
quently there are all classes in the former, while in the 
latter they are winnowed. President Eliot said at 
Brooklyn that he was rescued from the grammar school 
in his boyhood, and found a refuge in the Boston Latin 
School. In the former there are fifty-six children, some 
of whom have no love for study or schvol, while in the 
latter there are but thirty-five of the very elect to a 
teacher. In other words, all the undesirable and burden- 
some children are eliminated. In the Latin School 
only college graduates with well-trained minds are em- 
ployed, while in the grammar school nearly all the teach- 
ing is done by women, none of whom are so trained. 
In the Latin School the teachers made their work a life 
profession, while in the grammar schools to many of the 
women teaching is incidental. In the Latin School 
every teacher ultimately attains the maximum “ master’s 
salary,” which is nearly four times as much as the average 
salary of grammar school women teachers. Taking all 
these conditions into account, the pupil and teacher in the 
Latin School has several times as good an epportunity as 
in the grammar school. Harvard College has one 
teacher to seven students, or eight times the advantage of 
the grammar school. The proper focus for President 
Eliot’s activity would be to secure for the grammar teach- 
ers the proper reduction in the number of pupils per 
teacher and the appropriate salary for the teachers. To 
this he will be heartily welcomed by the teachers. 


























THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


Can America have a university? This is the question 
freely asked and hesitatingly answered. It is entirely 
safe to say that America as America cannot have a gen- 
uine university ; she thinks too much of size, of numbers, 
of early fruit to make it natural to build up an institution 
of power. Look at Germany! It is true that her uni- 
versities are sometimes large in point of numbers because 
the whole civilized world flocks there to enroll and get de- 
grees ; but in the departments that do the work and give 
them the fame that attracts the multitude there are few, 
and they the winnowed few who have the tact, the talent, 
the patience to accomplish phenomenal results. No me- 
diocre talent is allowed in the inner scientific or philo- 
sophic sanctuary. The tendency is more and more to 
distil from the few the fewer, and from the fewer the 





fewest, by such processes as the “ seminary system ” of 


grouping the best of the best of the students, and the 
“select academies ” of the highest of the highest profes. 
sors of a university. 

Clark University dares to bid for the fewest of the 
few in the hope thereby of getting the best of the best, 
President G. Stanley Hall would be better content to 
send out one expert who should give the world experi- 
mental wisdom that had been undiscovered by the 
epecialists of all lands and thereby lead all the specialists 
of that department through fields that he should open to 
them, than to enroll five thousand students for the sake of 
seeing their names in catalogues. This devotion is sure 
to be contagious in limited circles. Harvard with her 
numbers is developing a tendency to pay a premium up- 
on the very few who choose to work for power in a 
specialty rather than “rank” in everything, It is not 
too early to prophesy for Parvard the “ seminary ” or 
“ select academy ” spirit or method which shall make her 
a university along higher lines than any other American 
institution. She is already the world’s leader in the facil- 
ities and the purpose to discover men who shall know and 
make known early American history as the history of no 
nation is now known. 

President Harper of Chicago, promises to start with 
the spirit and the power to do for classic, medisval, and 
modern times, for science and the arts much of the auni- 
versity work. If he does not make the mistake of wor- 
shiping the faculty rather than the product it will not be 
because he has not the American faculty that is “ most 
worshipful.” It is too early to do more than hope for 
the success of his highest of ideals. 

President Thwing of the Western Reserve University, 
has an opportunity and the administrative force to open 
up new lines of genuine university work and it is more 
than whispered that he is eventually to give Cleveland 
national reputation by focusing all that has fruited in 
American life for the Western Reserve in which was the 
germ of America’s progress of the century. From Johns 
Hopkins there is much to hope, both because of her men 
and methods. The Leland Stanford, Jr., has limitless 
resources and will undoubtedly develop her specialties. 
The University of Pennsylvania is already laying plans 
for great university enterprises. When all these institu- 
tions become genuine rivals in their spirit of work then 
will they elect their specialities, and more and more elim- 
inate all that militates against their highest usefulness as 
leaders of the leaders of American thought and activity. 
Say what we may of the shams, of undesirable immigra- 
tion, America’s weakness is at the top. This is true in 
every line of professional, commercial, industrial, and 
civic life. We lack ministerial giants, men to whom the 
religious world looks instinctively, world-honored physi- 
cians, jurists of international fame, educational leaders 
at whose feet the world’s teachers will sit. German uni- 
versities can never give America leadership, can never 
give her even intellectual companionship internationally. 
We must have American universities at any cost. The 
sooner this is appreciated the better, for only then can 
we concentrate our national energies upon the develop- 
ment of trained genius for the international arena. 








THE PERSONNEL. 


The Brooklyn meeting will go into the history of the 
National Educational Association as by far the most suc- 
cessful the Department of Superintendence has ever held ; 
and yet it would be difficult to give any analysis of the 
program that would justify such a claim. From the be- 
ginning of the first session to the close of the last, every- 
body was saying to everybody else, “ What a success 1” 
“A glorious meeting!” “The best yet!” ete. Our 
impression is, however, that the program was not the best, 
and that few men upon the program were at their best- 

Wherein, then, was the success of the meeting? It 
was unquestionably in its personnel. It was by far the 
largest meeting ever held ; there was the largest percent 
age of educational dignitaries, of the most active men of 
the day, and of the coming men. It was not like the 
National,—so over-sized that you could not find those you 
wished to see,—and there were so many there that one 
was rarely tempted to refer to any one absent. The 
greatest possible tribute to the snceess of the meeting is 





a simple list of those in attendance. It is impossible to 
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make this complete, and, judging from past experience, 
an attempt so to do will very likely omit some one of 
whom we saw the most; but, with the chances of humili- 
ation, a record is given of many of those in attendance, 
no one being intentionally omitted. 


From THE WORLD AT LARGE.—James L. Hughes of Toronto. 

THE UNITED STATES was represented by Henry Barnard, 
America’s favorite sou; W. T. Harris, commissioner of education ; 
Gen. T. J. Morgan, Indian commissioner; L. R. Klemm, Bureau 
of Education; J. H. Blodgett of the Census Bureau; Selim H. 
Peabody, World’s Fair commissioner; Z. Richards, and W. B. 
Powell of Washington, D. C. 

New YORK was eminently fortunate in her representation: A. 
S. Draper, retiring superintendent; J. F. Crooker, his successor ; 
H. R. Sanford, Pres. Seth Low, W. P. Roberts, M. C., N. A. 
Calkins, Henry M. Leipzigger, Gen. A. C. Barnes. T. F. Don- 
nelly, K. W. Kaorz, E. D. Farrell, A. J. Rickoff and wife, C. 
J. Prescott, J. M. Rice, Charlotte W. Daley, Mary L. Van Wagenen, 
Nicholas Murray Batler, Jerome Allen, Amos M. Kellogg, Mrs. 
Eva D. Kellogg, George Plympton, W. E. Palsifer, A. H. Kenner- 
son, O. P. Conant, W. R. Glen, J. M. Oleot, A. Reed, the Messrs. 
Beattis, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Van Houten, Mr. Charles E. Merrill, 
A. J. Danforth, Mr. Hulse. 

BROOKLYN: Wm. H. Maxwell, J. H. Walsh, E. G. Ward, James 
Cruikshank, A. P. Stockwell., Charles V. Teale, W. J. Mills, 
Calvin Patterson, William Hawing, and Mary Gay Robinson. 

OTRER CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE STATE.—J. M. Milne of 
Geneseo, F. J. Cheney of Cortlandt, A. Macmillan of Utica, E. N. 
Jones of Saratoga, E. Belknap of Lockport, J. H. Palmer and C. 
E. Groton of Yonkers, E. J. Beardsley of Elmira, J. A. Easter of 
Gloversville, A. S. Downing of Palmyra, C. H. Verrille of Little 
Falls, C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, E. H. Cook of Flushing, A. C, 
Almy and E. Hinds of Hempstead, H. P. French of Albany, F. S, 
Capen of New Paltz, R. V. K. Montfort of Newburg, J. M. Dolph 
of Port Jervis, W. J. Ballard of Jamaica, J. E. Young of New 
Rochelle, J. F. Tuthill of Middletown, I. H. Stout of Geneva, S. J. 
Pardee of Long Island, F. B. Palmer of Fredonia, and M. W. 
of Binghampton, H. H. Loomis of Waterfall, E. E. Ashley of Troy, 
and E. O. Peck of Oswego. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Pres. Charles W. Elliott of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University. Of the state 
board: George H. Martin and John T. Prince. The state normal 
schools: D. B. Hagar of Salem, 

Boston.—Edwin P. Seaver, Mra. L. P. Hopkins, Charles W. 
Hill, Francis Bellamy, C. H. Ames, John S. Clark, B. H. Sanborn, 
A. C. Stockin, W. P. Adams, Elmer E. Silver, Hamilton Smith, 
J. J. Lyons, W. F. Bacon, E. P. Russell, J. B. Upham, M. T. 
Rogers, John Vaughan, W. E. Sheldon, and A. E. Winship. 

OTHER CITIES AND Towns.—Albert P. Marble of Worcester, 
Eben H. Davis of Chelsea, W. A. Mowry of Salem, C. E. Meleney 
of Somerville, William Connell of Fall River, W. E. Hatch of New 
Bedford, J. G. Edgerley of Fitchburg, W. C. Bates of Lawrence, 
A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell, B. B. Russell of Brockton, I, Freeman 
Hall of Natick, T. C. Pease of Northampton; O. M. Baker, G. S. 
Roberts, H. W. Blake, K. N. Washburn, and W. W. Tapley, of 
Springfield. 

New HampsHire.—C. C. Rounds of Plymouth. 

CONNECTICUT.—State Supt. C. D. Hine and Virgil G. Cartis of 
New Haven, Eugene Bouton and J. D. Bartley of Bridgeport, M. 
S. Crosby of Watertown, N. L. Bishop of Norwich, and B. G. 
Northrop. 

RHODE IsLAND.—State Supt. T. B. Stockwell of Providence, 
H. I. Tarbell and George A. Littlefield, Benjamin Baker of 
Newport. 

New Jersky.—A. B. Poland, Professor Thompson, M. H. 
Paddock, Jersey City; E. O. @hapman of Trenton, Orestes M. 
Brands of Patterson, W. N. Barringer of Newark, H. Hutton 
of Passaic, Mr. Ryan of New Brunswick, Vernon L.. Davey of East 
Orange, H. W. Jones of Bayonne, Miss Bulkley of Plainfield, 
and Randall Spaulding of Montelair. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The state department.—Supt. D. J. Waller, 
J. T. Stewart, Harry Houck; Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore, 
E. O. Lyte of Millersville, T. P. Noss of California, A. T. Smith of 
West Chester, Geo. W. Phillips of Scranton, E. Mackey of Butler, 
J. 8. Walton of West Chester, C. F. Foster of Chester, J. K. Got- 
wals of Norristown, C. B. Shultz of Bethlehem, W. H. Rupert of 
Pottstown, L. O. Foose of Harrisburg, E. J. Houston, J. A. M. 
Passmore, Wm. Flint, Mr. E. Burke. 

Tue Souts.—W. R. Garrett and W. H. Payne of Nashville, J. 
A. Shinn of Arkansas, B. S. Morgan of West Virginia, J. H. 
Phillips of Birmingham, Ala. E. B. Prettyman of Baltimore; C. 
M. Ryan of Kingston, N. C.; W. H. Anderson, Wheeling, W. 
Va; W. H.fBaker of Savannah; D. W. Harlem of Wilmington, 
C. C. Tyndal of Dover, Del. 

WESTERN States.—E. E. White, Cincinnati; L. W. Day and 
W. H. Brett, Cleveland; J. A. Shawan, Colambus; F. Trendley, 
Yorktown, Ohio; L. A. Jones and A. P. Stockwell, Indianapolis; 
W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Indiana; Henry Raab, Springfield; 
George Howland, Albert G. Lane, E. O. Vaile, Elizabeth Har- 
risop, A. W. Clancy, Chicago; Rose Humphrey, Normal ; George 
P. Brown and E. C. Hewett, Bloomington; M. W. Gilbert, Peoria, 
Illinois; O. E. Wells and Albert Salisbury, Wisconsin; D. L. 
Kiehle and C. B. Gilbert, St. Paul; J. E. Bradley, Minneapolis ; 
Henry Sabin, H. L. Stetson, O. W. Martindale, and F. B. Cooper, 
Des Moines, C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown; James A. Edwards, 
Dubuque, Iowa; F. A. Fitzpatrick, Omaha; H. R. Corbett, 
York, Nebraska; J. M. Greenwood and E. S. Taylor, Kansas 
City, Missouri; R. W. Stevenson, Wichita; J. M. Bloss, John W. 
MacDonald, Henry G. Wilson, Topeks, Kansas; Aaron Gove, N. 


“ EPITAPHS.” 


NuMBER Four. 
( Dolor.) 
Here lies beneath ye load of woe, 
Ye murd’rous, useless Rithmetick ; 
Ye Fates decreed that it should go, 
And helped it hither with ye kick. 


(L’ envoy.) 
Now ye who wrongs do perpetrate, 
When helpless in ye dunce’s hand, 
May hope to reach ye heav’nly gate, 
While kickers pass to t’other land. 
Ye 1, 2, 8. 


NuMBER FIVE. 


Underneath this mound there slumbers 
One who spent his life in ‘‘ numbers.” 
All who reckon, count, or measure, 
Turned to him with greatest pleasure. 
Now he’s rendered stationary 


By some ass’s maxillary. S. I. Lez. 
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The school of New York state for 1891 cost $17,174,835. 

The average attendance varies little taking the country as a whole. 

There were 863,935 public school teachers in the country last year. 

The school enrollment in the U. S. went from 6,871,522 in 1870 
to 12,688, 973 in 1890, or 85 per cent. 

The schoolhouses of New York state cost on the average, includ- 
ing lots, $4,143. Those in towns cost $1,701; those in cities 
$51,247. 

There is an association organized with Carroll D. Wright as 
president to advance the interests of profit sharing throughout the 
country. 

The Massachusetts schoolmasters held the largest meeting, with 
one exception, in its history last Saturday. It was unquestionably 
ite best meeting. 

Massachusetts gives the greatest amount of schooling of any state 
in the union, It actually gives 9.74 months to every child from six 
to fourteen years of age. 

President Eliot’s annual report shows that the increase in the 
pumber of students in the Jast five years has been 965 as against 
485 from 1877 to ’87, and 335 from 1867 to ’77. 

Boston’s celebration of Washington’s Birthday was never before 

equal to that of this year. Practically every child in the grammar 
grades now knows the patriotic songs of America. 
Professor Bridgeman of Lake Forest University, Ill., recently 
presented to his classes examination papers written entirely in 
Greek. He is accustomed to condact his recitations entirely in the 
Greek tongue. 

The Western Reserve University of Cleveland, in its first cata- 
logue issued since Rev Dr. Charles F. Thwing became president, 
numbers 778 students and professors. It is destined to be one of 
the few genuine A merican Universities. 

The JOURNAL will present next week the address of Mr. George 
H, Martin at the Massachusetts Schoolmaster’s Clab, and the week 
following that of Mr. H.C. Hardon. These will take the place of 
a report of each of the addresses, and will be more satisfactory. 
Helen Keller, Edith Thomas, Willie Robin, and Thomas 
Stringer, the world’s educational wonders, so to speak, wece the 
great attractions of Boston on the twenty-second. What education 
does for these four blind, deaf, and damb children is more and 
more wonderfal. 

The sixty-fourth annual exhibition of Chauncy Hall School on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 16, at Music Hall, Boston, fully up- 
held the credit of this model school, as shown by the at- 
tainments of pupils in every department from the Greek declama- 
tion to the diminutive orators from Miss Wheelock’s primary classes. 

The Massachusetts advisory committee for the Columbian Expo- 
sition organized on the 19th inst. with E. P. Seaver of Boston as 
chairman and S. T. Dutton of Brookline as secretary. The com- 
mittee is appointed by the state managers, C. E. Hovey, Mra 
Alice Freeman Palmer, and others. The committee consists of 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Dr. W. A. Mowry, Dr. T. M. Balliet, C. 
E. Meleney, E. B. Gay, and the officers above named. 

The volume of Lectures and Proceedings of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction for the year 1891, Bethlehem meeting, has been 
sent by mail to all members who have paid the annual assessment 
of one dollar, and ten cents extra for postage. Any persons en- 
titled to the volume, but not having received it, are requested to 
notify the treasurer, J. W. Webster, Malden, Mass. Any person, 
not a member, can secure a volume, postage paid, by sending to 
the treasurer seventy-five cents. 

The Drexel Institute of art, science, and industry held its first 
celebration of Washington’s birthday in the auditorium. The 
‘Star Spangled Banner,’ was rendered by the Philadelphia 
Chorus, as was ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling,” from the *‘ Creation,”’ 
by Haydn. The address upon “ The Duty of Public Spirit,’’ was 
by E. Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL. D., president of Brown Uni- 
versity. The Philadelphia Chorus rendered “ Hallelujah Chorus,’’ 
from the ‘‘ Messiab,” by Handel. ‘‘America’’ was sung by the 
audience, led by the Philadelphia Chorus. It was as grand a 





5. Coy, Denver; P. W, Search, Pagblo, Colorado, 





patriotic opoasion as the city has witnessed in many 9 day, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


TOO LATE. 


I said I never would forgive her, 


When angrily we a. 
Nor did I feel one gleam of pity, 
Though she was broken-hearted. 


My heart with anguish riven, 
And said once more I would forgive her, 
She would not be forgiven. 


CURIOUS, 


It is curious that in spite of the fact that a Damascus blade often 
gets all-fired hot, it never loses its temper. 


A MISCONCEPTION. 
ee Lady (who has purchased a stamp).—Must I put it on 
my 
Stamp Clerk.—Not necessarily. It will probably accomplish 
more if you put it on the letter.—New York Herald. 


NOT ENTIRELY SOLID. 
‘* Miss Waitey is a pretty solid girl, isn’t she ?”’ 
**She may be solid, but her hair is plaited.’’ 


PHYSICALLY OR FINANCIALLY. 
‘* T gee,’’ said the large man to the doctor, ‘‘that you advertise 
to reduce fat men.’’ 
‘*Do you mean physically or financially ? ’’— Washington Star. 


AT THE LAUNDRY. 


First Collar.—Hullo! what’s the matter with you ? 
Second Collar.—I’m not feeling well; I’m completely done up. 








THIS AND THAT. 


Are you rich in the years of bright gold 


Yet untold? 


Do they leisurely go, 
Like a dream that is fair. 
Or a prayer ? 
O be wise; use tZemwell! You shall know 
How the years growing shorter with good can increase, 
And a life at the end be transfigured with peace. 


— Edwin Arnold has called Madison, Wis., the Venice of 
America. 

Twenty English and American women are studying at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. 

A new ater of the fifth magnitude, plainly visible to the naked 
eye, has been discovered. 

Miss Foster, daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury, is so 
‘* resourceful ’’ that she is described by her friends as the ‘‘ emer- 
gency girl.’’ 2 

Miss Grace Howard, daughter of “ Joe’? Howard, the journalist, 
whose work among the Indians has been so successfal, has come 
East for a vacation. 

Captain Grant, the famous African explorer, who with Speke 
disoovered Victoria Nyanza, has just died. He had for years lived 
quietly about London. 

When Tennyson is invited to read aloud from his works, he 
almost invariably selects the ‘‘Ode on the death of Wellington ”’ 
first, and ‘‘ Maud’’ second. 

At the time of his death, the late Sir Morell McKenzie had just 
completed a series of articles showing people how to live long. Sir 
Morell was in the early fifties. 

Edward Bok observes that there are only four authors who can 
earn $20,000 a year with their pens, and these are William Dean 
Howells, Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark Twain, and Mrs. Burnett. 
Gen. Lew Wallace received $100,000 in eight years in royalties 
from Ben Hur. 

In Colorado’s exhibit at the World’s Fair will appear a very 

complete showing of the flora of thestate. Miss Alida P. Lansing, 
who has been in charge of the matter, gathered more than 1,000 
varieties last summer, including fifteen or more which had never 
been classified. 
Mr. George W. Childs of the Philadelphia Ledger has presented 
almost his entire collection of rare prints, manuscripts, autographr, 
etc., valued at $100,000, to the library of the Drexel Institute. 
This is said to be one of the finest collections in existence, and rep- 
resents the work of a lifetime. 

A stone to mark the starting point of the first locomotive ever 
used in America, ‘‘ John Ball, No. 1,” is to be erected near the 
Mile Hollow, near Bordentown, N. J., by the Pennsylyania Rail- 
road. Around the base there will be a railing composed of the 
rails and spikes of those early days. 

‘* From a literary point of view,’’ says The Independent, ‘' Bos- 
well was a great rough sponge tumbled around in the Johnsonian 
period, and absorbing whatever genius expressed. When the 
sponge was equeezed, it poured forth incomparable and well-nigh 
interminable riches of gossip, reminiscence, and dramatic biog - 
raphy.’’ 

This anecdote is related of Master Barnes of the old Hacker 
School in Salem: The teacher one day noticed an idle pupil star- 
ing out of the window, and asked him what he saw there. 

‘* Houses, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Very well,” said the master, sternly; ‘‘ Look here and you'll 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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_ 
uerists of this department are requested to send 
are = be addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.! 


A BOYS’ CLUB AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 

[The following selection from a letter from a teacher in the Cher- 
okee country will be interesting to our readors : | 

We have instituted a Boys’ Club, for the social improvement 
of our boys in this Cherokee country. I need say nothing of the ed- 
neational inflaence of such clubs, Thus far music, games, and 
reading have occupied the evenings, though we hope for some in- 
dustrial work later on. 

The music holds them,—so quiet are they asto shame many east- 
ern companies,—and it is something extremely novel and inter- 
esting to play for boys who never heard a piano before, as is the case 
with most of these. One feels like doing one’s best for them. It 
was touching to sing, as we did to-night, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and learn that none of the boys ever heard it before. Humble 
indeed are their cabin homes, but they are fond of home and family, 
though undemonstrative. 

The Indian Arrow, a Cherokee newspaper, published in Tahle- 
quah (printed in English, with an occasional Cherokee column), 
recounts the following interesting incident regarding ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’’ and its author: 

When the Cherokee Indians were removed from their homes in 
Georgia to their possessions west of the Mississippi River, John 
Howard Payne, author of “‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ was spending a 
few weeks with his life-long friend, John Ross, Chief of the Cher- 
okees. Several prominent Cherokees were ia prison, and that por- 
tion of Georgia in which the tribe was located was scoured by 
armed squads of the Georgia militia. 

While Ross and Payne were seated before the fire in the little hat 
to which they had fled after the chief had been forcibly ejected 
from his house, the door was suddenly burst open and eight militia 
men entered, 

Ross and Payne were arrested, and taken away on horseback. 
Rain was falling, and the journey lasted all night. Toward mid- 
night, Payne’s escort, to keep himself awake, began to sing 
‘* Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

‘* Little did I ever expect to hear that sopg under such circum- 
stances,’ Payne remarked gloomily. 

** T reckon not,’’ said his escort, ‘‘ but it’s a good song to make 
a feller toink of the home he’s left behind him.’’ 

‘** Yes, said Payne. ‘' Do you know who wrote that song ?”’ 

‘*No; do you?”’ the soldier answered. 

**Yes,’’ said Payne, ‘I wrote it.’’ 

‘*A lot you did!’ returned the soldier, sarcastically. ‘ You 
can tell that to some fellers, but not to me. I.ook here, if you 
made that song,—and I know you didn’t,—you can say every word 
of it. Now start in and reel it off, or I'l! bounce you from your 
horse and lead you instead of him.’’ 

Payne answered the threat by repeating the words of the song in 
a slow, subdued tone, and then sung it, making the woods ring with 
the tender melody and the pathos of the words. 

As the last notes died away, the soldier said, kindly, ‘‘ If you 
didn’t write it, you can sing it; and gracious, I believe yon did 
write it! ”’ 

He added that the man who could write such a song, and sing it 
as Payne had done, shouldn’t go to prison if he could help it. 

When the party reached Milledgeville, the prisoners, much to 
their surprise, were discharged, after a brief preliminary examina- 
tion; and Roas always insisted that they had been saved from insult 
and imprisonment by the power of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ as sung 
by Payne on that midnight journey. Fy. BL. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN 1795. 


In the Memoirs of Prince de Talleyrand, recently published by 
Messrs, G. P. Patnam’s Sons, are these incidents concerning life in 
‘tho States” in 1794-95, when Talleyrand was traveling in this 
country: 


‘*T saw, sixty miles from Boston, six thousand feet of timber ex- 
changed for a bullock, and in Boston itself, twenty pounds paid 
for a Florence straw hat. . . . I recollect having seen in the draw- 
ing room of Mrs. Robert Morris, a hat manufactured in the birth- 
place of the master of the house, carefally laid on an elegant Si vres 
china table, bought at Trianon by some American. A European 
peasant would scarcely have consented to wear such a hat. On the 
banks of the Ohio, Mr. Smith a residence known in the 
country by the name of log house. The walls of it were formed with 
rough trees. The drawing room contained a piano forte enriched 
with most beautifal bronzes. M. de Beaumetz haviog opened it, 
Mr. Smith said to him: * Please do not attempt to play, for the 
man who tunes it lives a hundred miles from here, and he has not 
come this year.’ ”’ G. P. W. 





MOST GIFTED MATHEMATICIAN. 


Zerab Colburn was the most gifted mathematician ever known. 
When only 8 years old he raised the number 8 successively to the 
sixteenth power, and in naming the last result, which consisted of 
fifteen figures, he was right in every one, Oa being asked the 


square root of 103,929, he answered 327 before the old gray-haired 
philosopher questioner had time to put it down. He was next 
asked how many minutes there were in 48 years, and instantly re- 
plied 25,228,800, and five seconds later gave the astonished savants 
the exact number of seconds, 





JAPANESE ADVERTISING. 


The Japanese have unique ways of doing things. Here is the 
advertisement of a Tokio bookseller: ‘‘ The advantages of our 
establishment—1. Prices cheap asa lottery. 2. Books elegant as a 
singing girl. 3. Print clear as crystal. 4. Paper tough as ele- 
phant’s hide. 5. Castomers treated as politely as by the rival 
wteamship companies. . Articles as plentiful asin a library. 7, 
Goods dispatched as expeditious'y ag @ cannon ball. 8 Parcels 
done up with as mach care as that bastowed oo her husband by a 
loving wife. 9. All defects, eych as dissipation gud idleness, will 
be cured in youog people peying ua frequent vigits, and they will 
become solid meo, 10. The aither adva tegeg We offer are teo 


Pn, QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
—1. Im the examination for admission to Weat Point Military 


Academy, held June, 189, candidates were asked to locate the 


Soliman Mountains. Where are they? My geographies, gazet- 
teers, and encyclopedias fail to mention this range. 
2. How many readers of the JOURNAL can answer question 11 ? 
It is as follows: In going from New York to Auckland by steamer, 
via Suez canal, touching at London, Bordeau, Trieste, Conetanti- 


nople, Bombay, Calcutta, Macassar, and Cape York, what waters 
NEVADA. 


would you psss over ? 
— Of what will the Electoral College of ’92 consist ? c.S. 
The Electoral College for 1892 will consist of 356 + 88 = 444 
members, each state having a number equal to the members of 
Congress from each state, including the members of the Honse of 
Representatives and the two senators. Necessary for a choice of 
President and Vice-President, 223 electorial votes. W. E.S. 


— Is it true that the Pacific Ocean is one hundred feet higher 
than the Atlantic at the Isthmus of Panama? I have frequently 
seen it so stated. L. O. D. 

No, that is the old tradition, but recent measurments connected 
with the projected canal show that the Atlantic is six and a half 


feet higher than the Pacific. 


— What is the origin of the sign $? Are you satisfied with the 
explanation, U. S. written together ? FRANKLIN. 

It is clearly not U.S. written together. That explanation was 
given because it was so convenient. It undoubtedly came from 
these signs: || cent. |-- dime. --| dollar. 


— Two trains pass each other in 1} seconds when moving in op- 
posite directions; when moving in the same direction, the faster 
train passes the other in 6 seconds. What is the speed of each if 
their respective lengths are 300 feet and 500 feet ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

In order to pass each other, there must be a gain of 800 feet; or 
if one stands still, the other must move 800 feet. If they pass in 1} 
seconds when moving in opposite directions, 800 feet is the sum of 
the distances they move in 1} seconds; or 800 ft. - { = 533} ft., 
the sum of their distances a second. 

If they pase in 6 seconds when moving in the same direction, 800 
feet is the gain of the faster in 6 seconds; or 800 ft. + 6 = 133}, 
the difference of their distances a second. 

Hence, their distances a second are } (5334 + 15334) ft. = 833} ft. 
And } (5334 — 1334) ft. = 200 ft. W. F. BRADBURY, 
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LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.—Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and fall instructions for revision of the exercises, | 

Lesson IX, 

VOCABULARY, 

Verbs. 
Beginén, to begin. 
Datoa, to allow. 
Denadn, to repeat. 
Disiipendn, to eub- 

scribe. 

Duin6n, to transact. 
Giilon, to be glad. 
Gepen6n, to renly to. 
Gepiik6a, to answer. 
Kaloén, to quote. 
Pidia, to regret. 





Nouns, 
Boned, order. 
Détam, per cent. 
Deb, debt. 
Fol, observance. 
Jafafetan, business 
connection. 
Kal, account. 
Kalot, bill. 
Kluzifetan, wrapper. 
Lonedam, extension. 
Pel, payment, settle- 


Adjectives. 
Divik, esteemed. 
Fovik, immediate, 

prompt. 
Fovoik, farther. 
Negeilik, low, 

Adverbs, 
Atoso, herewith. 
Denuamo, renewedly. 
Diadiko, urgently. 
Fovo, hereafter. 
Kiidiko, in cash, 


ment. Potén, to mail, post. Vanliko, in vain. 
Peliip, term of pay- Tefaméa, to refer to. Prepositions, 
ment. Luamii, with discount 
Pened, letter. of, 


Sesum, exception. 
Stim, honor. 

Stip, condition, term. 
Stiim, esteem. 

Snim, price. 
Sudmalised, price list. 
Tlat, draft. 


Abbreviation, 
Am (amula), of this 
month, instant, 


CHICAGO, 1892, telul 20id. 
Séles, Brown, Smith, § Co.. St. Louis, 

S6ls lofik :—Gepiik6! penedi divik olsik de kilid amo, galobs yemo 
kan0a beginon jifafetani ko ols, e labobs stimi pot6a oles sudmali- 
sedi obsik me klazifatan. Stips obsik binoms ; peliip mals kil me 
tlat, u khadiko luamii ditume tel. . 


Divodikiin olsik, RICHARD Dor, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L,, 1892, telul 20id, 
Sdles, Mann,e Boie, San Francisco, 

Sols lofik :—Pidobs vemo, das no egepenols jii adel penedi J:itik 
obsik de telsid imula. Sikod memobs olis atoso denuamo e dlaniko 
defii pelam deba olsik. Spelil das no ebegobs vanliko atna, dis- 
apenobs ko stiim. 
D. O. (divodikiia olsik) 


Boston 

Mr. Wm. Whiting, Buffalo, New York, ree ay ih 

Dear Sir : — Referring to our letter of the 4th inst, we beg to re- 
peat that we make no exceptions to the terms on which we transact 
our business, and we ask an immediate settlement of the account 
betweon us, and a strict attention hereafter to the prompt payment 
of all bills. The low prices that we always quote to you will pot 
allow of extension of the terms of payment. sig 
We asball be glad to receive your farther orders, and remain, 


FRANK Fo som, E Ko, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


—__—— 

Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing pay 
Per esignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little z it 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of hide 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Eroca Mars Intusrratina American History. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 14Maps. 7x9} inches. Price, 50 cents, 

In no American college or university has the study of tie 
neglected field of American historical geography been pursued with 
greater care and success than at Harvard, where Dr. Hart holds the 
position of assistant professor of American History. A student 
ander Henry Adams at Harvard and Herman von Holst at Frei. 
burg, he has many of the resources and qualities which have made 
these two names the firat authorities in the institutional and constitu. 
tional history of the United States. But his success has been by no 
means confined to those under his instruction at Cambridge, as the 
large class of Boston teachers who have enjoyed his recent course of 
lectures has abundantly testified. The scope of his influence will 
undoubtedly be greatly enlarged by his volume on ** The Formation 
of the Union,” in the Epochs of American History, which Messrs, 
Longmans, Green promise ‘‘ shortly.”’ é 

In drawing these maps Professor Hart hes based his conclusions 


ters, governors’ instructions, and statutes, British, colonial, state, 
and national, ‘‘ The purpose has been to draw no boundary ling 
for which documentary evidence does not exist. . . . . The princi- 
ple adopted (in cases of difference of opinion) has been to make the 
maps conform to the official treaties, and to the laws of the United 
States, as understood at the time when they were negotiated or 
enacted.”” Thus he has secared the only satisfactory, working 
basis, the only one of which anyone can be sure. It is a principle 
which gives hard and fast, sharply defined lines, lines which un- 
doubtedly every working student will have abundant occasion to 
modify time and again, as one interpretation after another presents 
itself deceptively before him. In detail, the maps show the physi- 
cal features of country, based upon the government surveys, North 
America in 1650, and 1750; the English colonies is 1700, showing 
actual jurisdiction, and as they were from 1763 to 1775; the nation 
of 1783, with the claims of the various states to the western lands, 
avd in March 4, 1801; the territorial growth of the United States 
from 1783-1866; the nation in 1825 and 1891. The slavery maps, 
which are most thoroughy characteristic of Professor Hart’s meth- 
ods and work, show the status of slavery 1775-1865, and the nation 
in March 1855, andon July 4, 1861. Map 11, showing the territorial 
controversies settled by the United States between 1540 and 1550, 
illustrates the Oregon, Maine, and Texas troubles with the greatest 
accuracy and completeness. There are few teachers of American 
history who will not find their ideas of our historical geography 
greatly class'fied by a careful study of tbese maps. 


Tates or Two Countrixs. By Alexander Kielland. 
Translated from the Norwegian by William Archer. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 204 pp. Prica, $1.00 
Mr. Kielland, the new Norwegian author is fortunate in his in- 

troduction to American readers through the admirable biographical 
sketch by Professor Boyesen which precedes this collection of 
stories. The reader will find Professor Boyesen’s praise of bis 
countryman well deserved. The themes of the stories, or prose 
studies, which are ten in number, cover a wide range, and from the 
first reveal a high order of talent. Mr. Kielland appears equally 
at home among the peat bogs of Norway and the gayeties of 
France, the two countries of hia tales. So broad and yet so deli- 
cate are his touches that in some of his studies a few masterly 
strokes covering but a couple of pages suffice to present a most 
vivid and striking picture to the mind of the reader. Such a one 
is ‘‘ Pharaoh,’’ strong yet ethereal, soft as a sigh, yet loud with 
the undertone of the Parisian mob. Mr. Kielland’s work in many 
ways resembles De Maupassant’s, and he seems equally to under- 
stand Parisian life. At the same time he preserves an individual- 
ity entirely his own, and exhibite a style and power which mark 
him as a genius. The volume is in the favorite blae and silver 
series and has a vignette of the author. 

Tae History or MunicipAL OWNERSHIP OF LAND ON 
MANHATTAN ISLAND. By George Ashton Black. New York: 
The University Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. 
83 pp. and 16 maps. 10x6, Price, paper, 50 cents. 

se This is number three of the first volume of the Columbia College 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.” Everything 

bearing upon the administration of municipalities is welcome, at a 
time when the importance and necessity of purifying the founda- 
tions of the Republic is recognized as it never has been heretofore. 
Mr. Black’s study only comes to 1844, but covers the period when 
the administration of the land can best be studied. New York 
possessed during the period from 1654 to 1844 much real estate in 
many different tenures, and few schemes for its administration or dis- 
posal were not put into practice in one form or another. Io present- 
ing the good and bad in the different methods, Mr. Black has given 
much valuable material for those studying municipal problems. 

Tue Story or Jane Austen’s Lire. By Oscar Fay 

Adams. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company. 277 pp., 7*°» 

Price $1.25, 

This book is one of uncommon interest, and one over which the geu- 

eral reader and the professional critic will unite in unstinted praise. 

The author is enthusiastic, and filled with his subject, yet, is never 

fulsome in his eulogy nor exaggerated in his statements. Jaue 

Austen is now enjoying a long delayed revival in the world of let- 

ters, and although two admirable memoirs have lately been pub- 

lished, one by Prof. Goldwin Smith, and the other by Mrs. Maldeo, 

r. Adams’ is in a different vein, and supplies many new details. 

Miss Austen has now come to be considered as the head and founder 

of a peculiar school of realism, and this book presents a study of 

her character and writings which is particularly apropos at this time. 

Fifty years ago’’ said Colonel Higginson, ‘“* she would have been 
regarded as an author only suited to desolate islands and tedious 
illnesses ” + of late she has, however, become better understood and 
appreciated, and is now the subject of study and discussion by the 
brightest minds io modern literature. Mr. Adams has written moré 
of Miss Austen the woman, daughter, and sister, than of Miss 

Austen the novelist, and has given her a charm of personality which 

wiil bring her nearer than ever before to the reader. He spent ‘he 

summer of 1889 in visiting all the localities familiar to her yout 
and womanhood, in seeing the very rooms in which her famous 
books were written, and in looking up the remaining descendants 
of her family, His descriptions of Bath, Steventon, Chawto, *” 
other English towns, are of much interest outside their connect!” 
with his immediate subject, and as most of the work w* - 

within the ehadows of Winchester Cathedral, his pictores of 00" 

try life have the merit of accuracy gnd true local goloring Mr 

Adams ala enjoyed the adventgge of mych agsistance from che 








many for our leoguage to expregs,”! ati’ 


Very reepectfnlly yonrs, PETER Pree & Co. 


Augten kindred. The book hag the added interest of having °° 


rhe warm approval of James Ruel! Lowell, who sew ith!" 


absolately and entirely upon documentary evidences; grants, char. 
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publication. One cannot but regret the absence of photographs in 

such @ biography. — 

Tue First GerMAN BIBLE oF WULFILAS, AND THE 
OTHER REMAINS OF THE GoTHIC LANGUAGE. Edited by 
G. H. Bale, Ph.D. New York: B. Westerman & Company. 
470 pp., 10x 7 inches. 

This volame contains a complete outfit for the student of Gothic. 
Professor Whitney of Yale, in his recent German Grammar, says 
of this text: ‘‘ Of all the extant monaments of Germanic language, 
this is by two or three centuries the oldest, and therefore of the 
highest value in all inquiries into the history of the whole Germanic 
family of langaages. Walfila, or Ulfila, was born a captive among 
the West or Moesian Goths. He early acquired great powers 
among the people, and was sent by them on an embassy to Constan 
tinople about 320 A.D. At the Synod of 841 he was consecrated 
Bishop, and became the first of a long line of apostles to the Ger- 
manic tribes. His of the New Testament with a frag- 
ment of the Old, has remained to us, and has become the basis of a 
vast amount of our knowledge of the earliest Germanic forms. 
For the first time this invaluable work is available in an English 
edition. Besides the Walfilas this edition includes a short commen- 
tary on John by an unknown writer, and a fragmentary calendar, 
and two title deeds in Latin, with Gothic subscriptions. Dr. Balg 
adds a Gothic grammar, and a glossary, reduced from his very 
valuable Gothic glossary, issued five years since. This gives the 
student in small compass, a complete handbook for a study of this 
most interesting and valuable document. Dr. Balg bids fair to 
make Milwaukee @ center for the study of Germanic philology in 
America. 

Tur Story or THE Hitxs. A Book About Mountains 
for General Readers, By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.S. 
With Sixteen full-page Ill . New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 357 pp., 734 x53g. Price, $1.50. 
This is a popular account of the mountains and how they were 

made, their origin, their architecture, and their forces. It is as 

interesting as a story, and full of the most instructive information, 
which is given in a style that everyone can comprehend. Such 
knowledge as can easily be obtained from this book will greatly 
add to our appreciation of mountains and mountain scenery, and 
will enable the traveler to read mountain history with clearer eyes 
than ever before. It is a book yp enpes the rare virtue of being 
able to kindle the enthusiasm of the reader to that point when he 
becomes anxious to pureue the subject farther and to penetrate yet 
more deeply into the scientific facts of which he has just learned 

the existence. It is a book with a mission, and that to awaken a 

love for the everlasting hills and an intelligent interest in the 

wonders of their formation. The sixteen full-page illustrations, 
taken directly from photegraphs, are exceedingly fine, and add 
much to the beauty and interest of the work. 


A Srupy rn CorneILitE. By Lee Davis Lodge. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 313 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In this volame Professor Lodge, professor of French language 
and literature in Colambian University at Washington, D. C., aims 
to introduce American readers to the French drama, grouping his 
study about the great master Corneille. The first chapter shows 
the development of the drama in France through the Middle Ages 
and to the time of Corneille. Five chapters are devoted to his 
career and works, many being translated in order to show 
the author’s thought rather than his style, a most unfortunate pro- 
cess for any French poet, but one which Corneille can survive as 
well as any of his countrymen, perhaps. The closing chapters 
trace the fall of classicism and the rise of the romantic school, down 
to the present century. It is the work of a passionate admirer of 
the poet, which in a measure adds to the interest of the book, if 
not to its critical valae. 

Tue Dramatic Essays or CHAartes Lams. 
by Brander Matthews. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
pp. Price, $1.25, 

Many American admirers of Charles Lamb, whom every one 
knows from his delightful Shakespeare, which almost reconciles 
one to the mutilation of a master, will weloome this admirable reprint 
of a number of his clever dramatic essays. These essays, twenty-four 
in number, touch all sorts of subjects under the cover of the drama. 
He tells of his own firat play, and gives some very good thoughts 
on the religion of actors and the custom of hissing in theaters. 
Ambitious amateurs, and some more experienced, will enjoy his 
remarks on stage illusions. Two interesting chapters are on the 
tragedies of Shakeepeare and on the characters of Shakespeare’s 
contemporary dramatiste, 

_ Mr. Matthews has preserved some very interesting commentaries 

in the few pages of notes, and prefaces the volame with a very 

jast, discriminating, and withall appreciative discussion of Lamb’s 
relations to the theater. The frontispiece is an excellent plate 
reproduction of a portrait of Charles Lamb. 

Ivan THE Foon, ok THE O~p Devin AND THE THREE 
SMALL DEvILs. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from 
the Russian by Count Norraikow. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. Price, $1.00. 

_ The story of Ivan the Fool portrays Tolstoi’s communistic ideas 

involving the abolition of military forces, middlemen, despotism, 

and money. Instead of these he would establish a kingdom in 
which each person becomes a worker and producer. The author 
describes the various struggles through which three brothers passed, 
beset with devils large and small, until they reached an ideal 
state of existence. Oa reading this little story one is surprised that 
the Rassian censor passed anything so completely at variance 
with the well-known policy of the government in regard to such 
writiogs. A Lost Opportunity and Polikushka are also incladed in 
the book, all being translated directly from the Russian into 

English, a task of much difficulty, by Coant Norraikow. There 

are three illustrations by Valerian Gribay ¢doff. 
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History or ‘THE Unirep Srates oF America. By 
James Schouler. Vol. V., 1847-61. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
tas basen: Little, Brown, & Company. 531 pp., 8x5}. 
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very little need or can be said. The preceding volames have long 
been the equally essential companions of Hildreth, Von Holst and 
McMaster; each master works in a different field. Mr. Schouler 
bas been a careful, thorough investigator, equally in the masses of 
the Congressional Globe, among the newspapers of the day and the 
works of those who have covered small portions of his great field. 
For many years he will receive the thanks of all teachers and stu- 
dents of our country’s history. 


Consumption : How To Prevent It anp How To Live 
Wirth Ir. By N.S. Davis, Jr., A-M., M.D., Philadelphia and 
London: F. A. Davis. 142 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The great mortality attendant upon the dreaded scourge of con- 





-|sumption makes any straw of amelioration or relief worth the 


understanding. Dr. Davis, though not presentiog anything par- 
ticularly new in regard to treatment or cure, suggests a number of 
ways for keeping up the physical vitality, and thus retarding the 
progress of the disease. Exercise, diet, climate, clothing, and 
medicines, are all thoughtfully treated in different chapters, and 
much sensible advice is given concerning hygiene for both the suf- 
ferer and the family. The author considers that there should be a 
better understanding of the disease and of the means by which it 
may in many cases be averted, 


SHELLEY’s DeFEeNce or Poetry. Edited by Albert S. 

Cook. Boston: Ginn & Co. 86 pp. 

This is a companion volume to the editions of Newman on Aris- 
totle’s Poetics and Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy, by the 
same editor, Professor Cook of the English department of Yale. 
The introduction discusses Shelley’s style, and gives an able and 
suggestive comparison of his views on poetics with those of Sidney. 
Professor Cook also takes up the real provinces of inspiration and 
of labor, showing wherein Shelley expressed himself too strongly 
in emphasizing the value of labor and study. Besides the text of 
the “‘ Defence of Poetry,’’ the volume includes ‘‘ The Four Ages 
of Poetry,’”’ by Thomas Love Peacock, the work which was directly 
responsible for the Defence Shelley’s only completed prose work. 
All who are interested in poetry must find this a most useful edition 
of a valuable work. 


TuHE latest addition to the “College Series of Greek 
Authors (Ginn & Co.), edited by Professor John Williams White 
and Thomas D. Seymour, is the Prometheus Bound of A chylus. 
The introduction and notes of the German edition by N. Wecklein 
of Munich are translated, with Dr. Wecklein’s codperation, by 
Prof. F. D. Allen of Harvard. one most eminently fitted for this 
work. The fragments of the Prometheus Unbound which remain 
have been included. In the notes, references have been added to the 
standard English Greek grammars, inclading appendices. One of 
the most commendable traits in this whole series is that the editions 


are very Jargely based upon the best and most recent work of the 
great German scholars and investigators, work which those distant 


from the seat of inspiration can rarely improve. 


Tue American Academy of Political and Social Science 
now offers the larger portions of the separate editions of its publi- 


cations, issued at 50 cents each, for 10 cents, when ten or more 
copies are ordered at one time. 
these within the reach not only of classes in the various phases of 


In this way it is hoped to place 


political science, but also of all reading clubs and similar organiza- 
tions who wish to interest themselves in the practical reform of 
politics. 

A CuHAncE oF Base is a small pamphlet by H. L. 


Reed, in which he proposes several new methods of handling the 
It should be read by everyone who is inter- 


York: 134 W. 23d St. Price, postpaid, 25 cts. 


Mrs. Joxr1A M. Dewey has written and compiled a 
book of stories for home and school upon a variety of every-day 


subjects, which the Educational Publishing Company has issued 


(price, 0 cts.). It isa book of 200 pages, about equally divided 
between prose and poetry. It will be weloomed by many a teacher. 


Wo. R. Jenkins (New York) publish Wesley Mills’ 
How to Keep a Dog in the City, a twenty-five cent monograph in 


which he tries to convince every man that he ought to keep a dog 
and shows how he may be kept to the dog’s advantage and the 
owner’s satisfaction. 


Remarks By Bitt Nye fill a thick paper-covered 


volume of 500 pp. The author considers this his best and greatest 
book and one that will live for weeks after his others have passed 
away. 


Pablished by F. T. Neely, Chicago and New York. 
D. Arrteton & Co's monthly Bulletin furnishes the 


walcome intelligence that the third volume of Prof. J. B. Master’s 
History of the People of the United States ia ready. Price, $2.50. 


Ginn & Company publish in their International 


Modern Language Series a reproduction of the text of 1697, the 
last printed during the author's lifetime, of Racine’s Andromaque. 


——— Oe 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Butler’s Book; by Benj. F. Butler. Boston: A. M. Thayer & Co. 
The Realm of Nature; ‘by Hugh Robert Mill; price, $1.50. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Academic Algebra; by Edward A. Bowser; price, $1.25. Boston: 


D. C. Heath & Co 


American Men of Letters; by Charles Dudley Warner; price, 


$1.25. 
Tne Lady of the Lake; by Sir Walter Scott; price, 15 cents——Mark 
Hopkins; by Franklin Carter. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Course of Study in Public Schools; Montclair, N. J. 
: City, Mo.. Public Schools——Massachusetts Re 
more: id, Mass., Schools——Colorado State Normal 


The Basis of the Demand for Public Kegulation «f Industries; by 


W. D. Dabney; price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


The institutes in Pennsylvania are over for another year, the last 
ones have been held Dec. 28 to Jan. 1, in the following counties : 
Beaver, Blair, Bradford, Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, 
Lawerence, Lycoming, Mercer, Montour, Sallivan, Union, and 
Westmoreland, 15 in number. It appears that nearly one-fourth 
of the counties in the state had their institutes at this late date. If 
institutes improve the schools they ought to be held in the beginning 
of the school term, rather than when it is half over. There are in 
Pennsylvania, outside of Philadelphia, about 20,(00 teachers; of 


this number, owing to the liberal institute laws, more than 95 per 
cent. are in attendance at the institute. Reckoning their compen- 
sation for this attendance at one dollar and seventy-five cents 
diem (the average per diem pay for teaching in this state), it costs 
school boards annually $175,000 to send the teachers to the county 
institute for five days. Besides this, each county pays from $60 to 
$200 from the county treasury towards its support. As most of 
the counties draw the full amount, $200, and about a half a dozen 
cities, this additional item at the lowest, is $10,000. The total cost, 
therefore, to the tax-payers of Pennsylvania is about $185,000. 
This looks like a large amount of public money to be expended for 
a week’s instruction of the teacher; yet it is only about twice the 
amount that it costs at any state normal for a week’s instruction, 
averaging aa it does $9 per capita. Considering the manifold bene- 
fits of an institute,—its instruction, its inspiration, ite relaxation, 
its sociability, its unification, its esprit du corps, and its professional 
tendency, it is worth all it costes and more besides. 

A unique feature of the Blair county institute, held at Holidays- 
burg, by Supt. Wertz, was the organization of a ‘‘ Veteran Teach- 
er’s Circle.’’ It: consists of all now teaching in the county, who 
have taught twenty years. It will be a matter of surprise to learn 
that the circle consists of thirty members; the whole number of 
teachers is 200; thus it is seen that 15 per cent, of the Blair county 
teachers are veterans. The chairman of the Circle is Capt. Fran- 
cis Cassidy, who is past three score and ten years, but in intel- 
lectual and physical vigor he is as young as a beardless youth who 
is teaching his firat term. If any of the reader of the JOURNAL 
desire to learn how to keep from getting old in the scboolroom, let 
them inquire of Captain Cassidy. The other officers are S. B. Smith 
secretary, Miss Kate M. Stewart, Mrs. S. J. Tucker, Saperin- 
tendent Wertz, and Principal Stewart of Hollidaysburg, executive 
committee, 

The third annual convention of tha Bity and Borough Superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania, was held at Williamsport, Jan. 28 and 
29. The members present were: D. S. Keith, Altoona: J. M. 
Reed, Beaver Falls; E. Mackey, Butler; L. O. Foose, Harrisburg ; 
D. A. Harmon, Hazleton; R. K. Buchrle, Lancaster; J. A. 
Robb, Lock Haven; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; S. H. Baer, 
Reading; S. E. McGinnes, Steelton; L. S. Shimmell, Huntingdon ; 
A. Jones, West Chester; S. Trauseau, Williamport; J. M. 
Coughlin, Wilkes Barre; J. A. Dewey, Newport Township, 
Luzern Co.; H. W. Fisher, 17th ward, Pittsburg; D. Fleisher, 
Troy. The officers were Superintendent Transeau, pr ident; 
Superintendent Foose, secretary. 

Papers were read on ‘‘ The , ae of City Teachers,’’ by 
Superintendent Baer; ‘‘The Attitude of City Systems to the Col- 
umbian Exposition,’’ by Superintendent Foose; ‘‘ Promotions in 
Graded Schools,’’ by Superintendent Harmon ; “ How to reach the 
Individual,”? by Superintendent Reed; ‘‘ Needed Legislation,’’ by 
Superintendent Transean, and ‘‘The Studies of the Public 
Schools Demanded by the Times,’’ by Superintendent McGinnes. 
On Thursday evening an hour was spent in giving experiences of 
school visits. This proved a very interesting and profitable feature. 
The following inquiries were answered by the uplifted hand: 
‘* How many Superintendents have Manual Training ?’’ Answer: 
West Chester and ing. ‘‘How many have University Ex- 
tension ?”? Answer: Lancaster, Reading, Harrisburg, York, 
Chambersbarg, Columbia, and Lebanon. It must not be inferred, 
however, that these towns constitute the extent to which either 
manual traing or university extension have been introduced in the 
state. The superintendents who have extension circles in their 
towns spoke very highly of its value as an after school educational 
institution. 

The next place of meeting will be Reading; the officers chosen 
are Superintendent Buchrle, president; Superintendent Patterson, 
vice president, and Superintendent Mackey, secretary. 

At the same time and place was held a meeting of the executive 
committee of the State Teachers’ Association, which will meet at 
Beaver Falls, Jaly 5,6, and 7. As Beaver Falls is not very far 
from Niagara Falls, it is hoped that many teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania will avail themselves of the excursion routes via Pittsburg 
to Niagara, and then visit both places. Nor is this all that can be 
done by Pennsylvania teachers; they can kill three birds with one 
stone as with an excursion ticket to Niagara Falls, via Pittsburg, 
Geneva Lake, Schenectady, New York, back to starting point, they 
can go to the National Association at Saratoga. 8. 


4e . 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA, 

State Editor, ARTHUR H. BBALS, Milledgeville. 
Superintendent Harper, in his last report, says: ‘‘ The real and 
lasting honor, 88 wellas benefit,'lies in good work.’’ Acting on this 
counsel, he has opened a night school for pupils who cannot attend 
during the day. It is growing, has increased his labors, but he is 
content to do good work. 

Professor White, chair of chemistry of the State University, lec- 
tures before the faculty and students of the Girls’ Industrial School, 
Feb. 13. President Chappell follows in two weeks with an ad- 
dress, ‘‘ The Nebular Hypothesis.’’ Early in March ye state editor 
will tell ye tale of ‘‘ A Visit to Thistle College.”’ 

The syllabue for the five monthly meetings for the school term 
institutes is jast out from Superintendent Bradwell’s office. It 
opens a good tield, and the county school commissioners are prepar- 








ing to push ite suggestions with zeal. The subjects treated are: 





With this volume Mr. Schouler closes the great task which has 
pocupied his labors for so many years, and for the first time we 
ae complete administrative history of the United States, under 
thie ca ontitution, to the outbreak of the Civil War. The value of 
wr wlvte no one can question, and it is doubtfal if the field it so 
oan fills will be disputed; certainly not for many years and 
deals st Present all-absorbing tendencies of historical work have 
tasteal - Mr. Schouler belongs to the school of our own older his- 
“ye Petes whose work would perhaps have been considered of 

“'ae were it not that the lack existing in the period covered 


Just Issued. 


TWO YEARS WITH NUMBERS. By Chas. E. White. | FRENCH FAIRY TALES. Familiar fairy stories, 


A new Primary Arithmetic that meets with much 


For Grammar Schools, 





READING AND SPEAKING. By Prof. Brainard Gardner 
Smith, Prof. of Oratory, Cornell University. Familiar talks 
to young men and teachers on the subject of reading well. 
Price, cloth, 60 cts. 


annotated by Prof. E. S. Joynes for beginners in 
French and classes in sight reading, Paper, 35 ¢ts. 


Takes up the story of the earth, her his» 


+ or Bere a made the necegsity of a broad survey of the approval. Price, cloth, 40 cts, 

~Y political and martial histo yident for those wha do not a ; 

P ae study involved, bat Gad it eosential for the pursuit of their) /” ress. NATURE READER, No Ty, 

me ey of the foroes which made this histary, Of this yol- tory and population by plants, animals, and men, feady soon 





on 2ovaring the dye 


sdupinistrstions from Polk to Buchazan, 
"g the Mosionn War and the propertion® for thn pres 
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Orthography, 
Then the Jast half bour, 
planation of questions relating to the proper understanding of school 
Jaw, and some instruction at the close ia elocution. The county 
school commissioner is ex-officio chairman and conductor of these 
meetings. Hon. R. N. Lamar of Baldwin County will socn make 
the beginning for Milledgeville and vicinity. ; 

Colonel Parker is to visit Georgia this spring. We shall hail 
with pleasure his coming. oe : 

Preparations for the State Association grow apace ; it is predicted 
that it will be a mammoth gathering for Georgia. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 

President Rogers of the Northwestern University at Evanston 
delivered his lecture on ‘‘ University Extension’’ before a fice 
audience at Oak Park, on the evening of Jan. 15. Dr. Rogers 
lectured on the same subject before the recent State Teachers’ 
Association, 

Illinois leads the procession in attendance upon the National Ed- 
neational Associaticn at Toronto. The attendance from Illinois 
numbered 666. Ontario comes next, with an attendance of 511. 
These figures are furnished by J M. Greenwood, treasurer. 

Priv. A. W. Beasley of the Peoria High School lost his eldest 
son,—a bright and beautiful boy,—by the dreaded diphtheria. 

Dr. E. C. Hewett of Normal has been appointed by President 
Cook of the N. E. A. as state manager for Iilinois. No better ap- 
pointment could have been made. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Decatur, March 18 and 19. The busi- 
nees men of Decatur have taken great interest in haviog the associ- 
ation come there. 

The meeting of the Northern Association at Ottawa in April 
promises to be an excellent one. 

President Rogers of the Northwestern University addressed the 
Chicago school principals at their January meeting on ‘‘ What the 
Universities Have Done for the World.’’ There waa a prevailiog 
opinion that the teaching in the public schools needs more from the 
university than it has yet had. 

The Northwestern University and Eareka College were the only 
colleges in Illinois represented in the university extension conven- 
tion at Philadelphia during the holidays. 

The University of Illinois has entered upon the first course of 
university extension lectures at Champaign. Prof. N. Butler deliv 


ered the fire! lectara, ‘* An Historical Sarvey of the English Lan- 
guage. 

+ Profe:: > of Lake Forest University has formed a class 
in inductiy: <, and the members are enthusiastic over it. 


Knox Col. xe has graduated over two hundred students in the 
past five years. Two of her younger alumni, who are already dis- 
tinguished, lately paid their alma mater a visit,—Mr. J. H. Finley 
and Mr. Samuel S. McClure. 

Illinois College is rejoicing over generous gifts of money, which 
will be used in supplying some long-felt wants. 





INDIANA. 


The recent educational meetings at Indianapolis were well 
attended and very interesting. The State Teachers’ Association 
was ably presided over by Pres. Enoch A. Bryan of Vincennes 
University. His inaugaral address, on ‘‘ The Relation of Liberal 
Education to the Community,’’ was an able effort. It was very 
suggestive, and will no doubt lead many teachers to think carefully 
on this somewhat unsettled question. The program this year dif- 
fered from the traditional one. Instead of containing a great vari- 
ety of disconnected subjects, there were a few closely connected 
ones. The change proved a valuable one, and the plan will prob- 
ably be continued in the future. The principal papers were as fol- 
lows: ** Educational Values of Subjects,’? by Howard Sandison, 
teacher of methods in the State Normal School. ‘‘ Edacational 
Values of Sabjects in the Different Phases of Their Development,” 
by W. W. Grant, principal of the Indianapolis High School. “ The 
End to which the Work in each Grade Tends,” by R. G. Boone, 
professor of pedagogy in Indiana University. ‘‘ Recent Tendencies 
in Teaching History,’’ by D. K. Goss, student of history and pol- 
ities in Corneli University, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Lebanon. There were spirited and able discussions on all the 
papers. The officers of the Association for ’72 are: President— 
J. N. Study of Richmond. Vice Presidents—H. W. Monical of 
Princeton, J. B. Fank of New Albany, Grace Woodburn of Bloom- 
ington, N. Cropsey of Indianapolis, W. J. Bowen of Fowler, E. S. 
Eilis of Fairmont, Calvin Moon of South Bend. Executive Com- 
mittee—M. Seiler of Terre Haute, chairman; Peter Philippi of 
Viocennes, W. H. Racker of Lawrenceburg, W. F.S. Sanders of 
Connersville, J.C. Gregg of Brazil, H. S. Wilson of Rensselaer 
and C. M. Leib of Lima. Recording Secretary—Mre. Anna E. A. 
Lemon of Bloomington. Permanent Secretar y—D. Eckley Hanter 
of Bloomington. _ This year there were more section meetings than 
ever before,—High School, Village and Country Schools, County 
Superintendents, School Officers, and Mathematical Teachers. 
[hese section meetings were all largely attended. To the majority 
of teachera they are probably more valuable than the general asso- 


Arithmetic, and Science and Practice of Teaching. f 
ae he suggests, should be devoted to the ex- It the same kind of school work. 


ciation, because they bring in direct contact those who are engaged 

jast now somewhat excited over the pri-| 
mary oratorical contests that are being held to select orators and 
delegates to the state contest. Most of these primary contests will 

oceur this week and nest. The six colleges formiog the state asso- 

ciation are: Indiana, DePauw, Wabash, Butler, Franklin, avd 
Hanover. The state contest will be held March 11. 

Early in January, D. Eckley Hunter, one of the best known eda- 
cators in the state, died at his home in Bloomington. For many 
years he had been a prominent figure in all educational meetings of 
the state, and a frequent contributor to school journals. He prob- 
ably knew and was known by more teachers than any other echool 


man in the state. 


Iodiana College life is 


MISSOURI. 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar. 

For the first time in the history of the state, Missouri has a course 
of study for the country schools. In the absence of an apportion- 
ment, the Missouri School Journal has printed the course. Itisa 
pamphlet of eixty-four pages, and is of the highest order of literary 
merit and mechanical execution. It is destined to do much good 
for the country schools. se 

A course of study in the higher branches for district and state 
institutes has just been sent out by State Superintendent Wolfe, to 
all teachers who completed the county institute course of study last 
summer. The following district institutes will be held during the 
month of August, 92: At Columbia, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Kirksville, Cape Girardeau, Rolla, and Springfield. These district 
institates will be in the hands of specialiste, and will furnish an ex- 
cellent opportunity for teachers who desire to take a course higher 
than the county institutes. It is confidently expected that 1,000 
teachers will attend these institutes. 

Professor Hicks of the Michigan University has recently been 
elected to the chair of political science in the state university of 
this state. 

The twentieth annual report of the Kansas City public schools is 
jast ont. It is replete with valuable information. The following 
topics, discussed by Superintendent Greenwood, should be read by 
every teacher in the state: 1. Suggestions to teachers, including 
discipline, teaching power, light and ventilation, playgrounds, in- 
fectious diseases, school apparatus, ete. 2. Promotions. 3. Teach- 
ers’ meetings. 4. Test of school work. 5. Rushing children 
throngh echool. 6. Course of stady. The report is a pamphlet of 
nearly two hundred pages, characterized by the thought and system 
always found in Superintendent Green wood’s work. 

The question of removing the State University from Colombia is 
/much agitated at present in many parts of the state. Just what 
‘the legislature will do in the matter is unknown. This, however, 
is conceded, that great pressure will be brought to bear for its 
| removal. 

Supt. W. J. Hawkins of Nevada, the efficient president of the 
State Teachers’ Association, has the program almost completed for 
the meeting in June, ’92. 





WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, H. J. BOWELL, Delaware. 
A weeting of the Northeastern Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Oshkosh, March 30 and 31, and April 1. 
Principals’ meetings will be held at Whitewater on Feb. 27, and 
at Racine on March 1°). 
President Salisbury of the Whitewater Normal School, is visit- 
ing ®chools in New York and Massachusetts, 
WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 


The Agricultural College opened in January with about 50 

students in attendance. ‘This is regarded as a good beginning. 
President Lilly will soon be urging more room. 
; Whitworth College, at Sumner, is unusually prosperous. There 
is now a class of 22 freshmen. ‘This is the Presbyterian college of 
the state. Dr. Stewart is the president whose administration has 
witnessed such prosperity. 

Some time ago the building of the Cheney Normal School was 
burned. Temporary quarters have been secured. Principal Gil- 
lette has resigned to go to Ann Arbor, to take a course in law. 
W. J. Sutton is principal, and Miss Hutchinson, formerly of the 
Mankato (Minn.), Normal school, is training teacher. 

Pierce county now has a county association, though almost the 
last in the state to organize. Jan. 23 about one hundred teachers 
met at Puyallup and determined that hereafter there should be an 
association. The program was informal. Principal Bartow of the 
Emerson school, acoma, is the president, and Miss Whitney of 
ay vg is secretary. The next meeting will be held in Sumner, 
in April. 

J. M. Hitt, superintendent of Whatcom county, has been ap- 
pointed manager for Washington for the N. E. A. A good 
selection. Manager Hitt will take a good delegation to Saratoga if 
any one can. 





Any ove wishing to see a wide-awake re i 
: t port, well written, well 
illueteated, well printed, should write at once to Superintend- 


| ent Barnard, Saattle, 


for the first report. It is @ valaable report 
in many particulars, one of the best published east or west. Seat. 
tle should be, and is, proud of such a showing, of such a school 
system, and of such management. ; 

The Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ _Clab met in Tacoma, 
February 20. : ; 

New Whatcom is the name of the consolidated city made up of 
Whatcom and Dshome. Two and « half years ago there were two 
teachers, row there are 25, ard an enrollment of over one thousand 
pupile. Primary teachers receive $70 per month, while other 
grades receive $65. G. B. Johnson is the superintendent, 
General Harney, for years stationed at Fort Vancouver, is ro- 
membered in the name of one of the echools, the Harney. W. W. 
Sparks is tbe principal and appearances indieate that he is a good 
one too. 

J. M. Labue is principal of the Ballard school. Now Ballard is 
in Seattle, but not of it. The corporate limits of the Queen City 
of the Sound lie all about Ballard save on the waterfront side, 
Mr. Layhue is not to be overshadowed by the fine schools of Seattle, 
He keeps right up with the procession. ; 

Sckane county reports progress in two particulars. First, an 
increase of the school year, and second, an increase in the pay of 
teachers, the misimam for the country districts being $50 per 
month. 

The county institate recently held at Port Townsend is pro- 
nounced the best ever held in the county. One can easily believe 
that, for County Superintendent Fred W. Crite was the conductor, 

R. H. Van Horn is the newly elected principal at Snohomish. He 
is an experienced principal from Pennsylvania. 

Anacortes is on Fidalgo Island, if insular it is not insulated from 
school progress. A fine new building will soon be vccupied. It 
requires six teachers to instruct the youth. Not many months ago 
the corner stakes were planted. F. 1. Cunningham is principal. 

T. P. Story, Fremont, one of the suburban districts of the 
Seattle system, is anxiously awaiting the completion of a new build- 
ing when be will gather his school together and take a fresh start. 

J. C. Bryant, Aberdeen, is from Montague, Michigan, bat feels 
very much at home among us.. He has five good asristante. 

J. P. Rich, Ledro, rejoices to see his two schools get down to 
good working order. 

The state loses a good man in the removal of J. R. Bradley to 
Missouri. For several years Professor Bradley has had charge of 
the private normal schoul at Lyndon, Whatcom county. Just how 
the schooi is to be condacted in the future is not announced. 

Virgil Peringer, a graduate of the Willamette University, Ore- 
gon, takes charge of the Mt. Vernon echools. This is deserved 
promotion. 

The Reading Circle as organized by the State Board of Educa- 
tion is proving very popular. County organizations give discus- 
sion on the professional reading a liberal place in each program. 
For the current year the professional reading is Page and next 
year White’s Pedagogy is to be read. For the two years, Hale’s 
Lights of Two Centuries is the non-professional reading. 





AmoONG the positions filled during January by the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, of Chicago, with names of the succersful 
candidates, are the following : 

Indianapolis, Indiana High School, sciences $1000; A. C. 
Burrell. 

Mt. Morris College. Latin and Greek ; Prof. S. W. Scott. 

Hickman College, Kentucky, lady assistant; Carrie E. Reams. 

Red Cloud, Nebraska, High School, principal; Miss Mollie 
Baker. $600. 

Grundy Center, Iowa, grammar grade; M. Faller. 

St. Charles, Minn., grammar grade; Susie A. Wanick. 

North Maskegon, Mich., intermediate grade; Mary Davia. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, grammar grade; Emma Magrnder. 

Marinette, Wisconsin, primary; Emma Ackerman. 

St. Joseph, Mich, assistant ; High School. 

Charlevoix, Mich., primary; EttaL Francis. 

Litcbfield, Mich., grammar grade; Kate L. Hill. 

Jasper, Florida, Music College; Prof. E. Saeger. 

Cassapolis, Mich., assistant in High School; Effis Vining. 

Mendon, Michigan, intermediate grade; Mollie Pollock. 

Moline, Illinois, manual training and ward principal; 0. C. 





Wicks. $1,000. 
ma Minn., High School, manual training; F. A. Choteaux. 


Sioux City, lowa, High School, principal; C. A. Miller. 
Bluffton, Indiana, Grammar grade; I. N. Danham. 
— Indiana, High School, principal; Louise Robbins. 

Traer, Iowa, primary; Susie Toan. 
oom vwatha, Kansas, High School, assistant; Miss G. Humphreys. 
) . 
— Kentucky, principalship, Normal School. Frank G. 
oule, 
Oconto, Wisconsin, grammar grade; Prof. A. R. Clymer. 
wa Michigan, principal High School; Miss Mattie Wiley 
. 


$1,500. 








_. TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have the following calls from authorities 


Vocalist for chureh choir—Congregational Chur 

Lady for Intermediate work in Oelasade: $75 ry ak am 
High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above P 
Primary teacher for Dakota; $650. E 

A:itin Western College. 


Latin and Mathematics, Southern © 
(29) (Grammar grade, Minnesota; $55. manieit 
(30) Instructor in Music, Missouri, man or lady. 
(31) Drawing and Music, Publie School, Michigan 
(32) Ladies College for sale at $1000; cost, $3000, 
(38) Klocution, State Normal; $1000 : ‘ 
(34) Music and Latin, College in Kentucky. 
(35) Grammar grade, Lilinois; $55, 
(36) Model teacher, State Normal; $900. 
ped Latin teacher, High School, California; $1000. 


High School Assistant, German and G i 
‘ . eom } : 
Flocution, College; man or lady. poe om SENS - 


, In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we may be al 
places, or for new places coming in, at once without the delay o 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 70 Dearborn St. 


; for teachers: 
High School Assist.{ or Illinois; $75 per month. Botany, Physiology, ai Rhetoric 
th. ' 


Ne to recommend you for 7 of these 
one ese 
J correspondence 


Men: 


(12) 


(13) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 


$460. 


President, small College. 
Music and Latin, Tennessee. 


Latin and Greek in Academy 


The numbers that have been 


positions which have been filled by us or otherwise. 
The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 

furnished by many agencies; but they come to us 

direct from authorities and we have been asked to 


recommend ; 
‘nbn teachers soon. 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Zither, etc. P8600 sion 
Man for Commercial Dept.; $700. Another 

Both in High Schools. 

Literature for Baptist College; $1800. 

Principalship of Academy in 8. U.; $90. 

High School Assistant, Elocution ; $1000. 

Mathematics, in College; $1000. 


Commercial Dept. Military Academy; $600. 


Chicago. 


A PERFECT, POSITIVF, 


ANALGES 3 IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 
Sick 


soca HEADACHE. 


ORDER El El EE 
[ FIFTY CENTS too much to pay for 





Nervous 


Analgesia‘? The quantity you get 
for the money cures twelve headaches. 
Who wouldn’t pay 4 and 1-6th cents 
to get rid of aterrible, agonizing, blinding 
headache. Try it, Teachers ;--that nervous 
pain succumbs to Analgesia, without 
sense of pata ; and there isno danger in tax- 
1 K ing it. Oo Antipyrine, no Antifibrine, 1° 
in Penn, ; $700. Bs uaa no injurious effects whatsoever’. 
AeA 


dropped are of GENTLEMEN: —I received the Analgesia 0" 
sent me by messenger, As luck would have '', l 
had a severe headache the next day, and mY 
immediate friends can testify to the severity 0 
such attacks in my case. I took one dose 0/ 
Analgesia, and in twenty minutes J had not @ 
trace of pain. I shali take pleasure in recom 
mending it tn my friends, and I shall not 
without it, I can assure you. 





FOR SALE, 
A well established, well e uipped college for both 
sexes. pleasantly and healthfully located in one of | ’ 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa SPECIAL 
clous and well adapted to Its purpose, and suitably | 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 81x acres for the use of the college. All his prop-| — 


erty, costing $10,000. will be so i 
Tem a Avg pe dodo for one half its cost, TWO 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bomerect Street, Boston. 


| al > 2 Al 

EUROPEAN TOURS. 
FEATURES. 

Organized 1882. For“ Itinerary” 

y”’ address 

HOWARDS PAINE, A M., M.D , Albany, N.Y. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to| 
the Journal cn ah ce 
| yenr’s subscription free. 


SELECT PARTIES | 


By ANNIE I. Wr 





of Education will secure a 


XEROISES for ARBOR DA 


Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 


hi ti sae “it A complete Manual of 64 pages. 
{80 SONGS fora 2 contstamp. Bours Yours, Can & | NEW ENGLAND PUB. COQ., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FRED. A, CARPENTER, Quincy, I 


Analgesia cures my headaches, that alwa'/s 
have seemed incurable, and F have had fo ''' 
around till they were over, a whole day,—s0om” 
times two. Your medicine cures on the spot. 

Miss M. B. F., Teacher, Chicago. 


SENT By Mar. FoR 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G co., 
512 VERMONT ST., 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 


LLIS. 


D5 cls. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The Kennebec County Teachers’ meeting is to 
occur at Waterville, March 4. Day sessions will 
be held at Coburn Classical Institate, Program : 
“ Methods in Latin,’’ by J. H. Parsons, principal 
of high school, Augusta. Discussion: Opened by 
Prof. N. L. Bassett of Colby University. ‘‘ Kag- 
lish in the Lower Grades,’ by W. J. Corthell, 
principal Gorham Normal School. ‘' Methods in 
Arithmetic,” by G. I. Aldrich, superintendent of 
schools, Newton, Mass. Question Box.—N. A. 
Lace, superintendent of schools. Collation and 
reception will be held at six o’clock at the Ware 
arlors. In the evening there will be a lecture on 
“ Methods in History,’’ by A. E. Winship. 


VERMONT. 


The Windham County teachers held a three 
days’ session at Brattleboro, Feb. 17, 18, and 19, 
under the direction of State Supt. E. F. Palmer 
and County Examiner H D.Ryder. Superintend- 


ent Palmer spoke on ‘‘ The Aim of Edceation.”’ | 


Prin. J. D. Horne of the Brattleboro High School 
read a paper on ‘‘School Government.’’ Keep 
your pupils busy and in good humor, have an 
attentive ear for their troubles and joys, and be 
sympathetic. The object of discipline is higher 
moral development. Seek the motive of bad con- 
duct. Papers were read by Miss Della Sherman 
and Miss DeWolf of the Brattleboro schools. Miss 
Mary Barry of the Bellows Falls High School 
spoke on ‘‘ The Qualifications of a Good Teacher.’’ 
The teacher must have good health, limitieas pa- 
tience, decision, self-control, ability to read human 
nature, and common sense. 

At the second day’s segsion Mrs. J. P. Eimer 
of the Brattleboro High School read an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ Life in the Schoolroom.’’ A class 
exercise in sight reading was given by Miss Capron 
of Bellows Falle. Superintendent Palmer spoke 
on ‘** Psychology,’’ the motive power in edaca- 
tional work. State Agent G. T. Fietcher of 
Northampton, Maas., spoke on “‘ Temperance,’’ and 
on *‘ Orthography and Reading.’’ The latter sub- 
ject was subjected to a spirited discussion by Su- 
perintendent Palmer, Professor Shaw, and Prin- 
cipal Horne. ‘* Education on its Moral Side’’ 
was the subject of a paper by Prin. J. C. Simp- 
son of Bellows Falle, and was followed by a brief 
address by Superintendent Babbitt of West Brat- 
tleboro. Supt. George I, Aldrich of Newton, 
Mass., spoke at length on the subject of ‘‘ Arith- 
metic. Accuracy, rapidity and independent 
thougbt rather than memorizing processes are the 
essential elements. 

In the evening the Brattleboro teachers gave 
the visitors a pleasant reception at the high school 
building, which was followed by an illustrated 
lecture at the town hall on ‘‘ Columbus and the 
Discovery of America’’ by C. M. Russell of Wil- 
mington. 


Supt. C. P. Hall of Winchendon, opened the 








AS A NERVE TONIC 
Usr Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. S. L. WILLIAMS, Clarence, Iowa, says: “I 
have used it to grand effect in a case of neuralgic 
fever, and in uterine difficulties. Also, in cases 
where a general tonic was needed. For a nerve 
tonic I think it is the best I have ever used, and 


session of Friday with a paper on ‘‘ Nature Study.’’ 
Supt. George Johnson of Springfield followed with 
a paper on ‘' Physical Culture.’’ ‘* Word Learn- 
ing and Learning to Read,’’ was the topic of a 
most interesting paper by Examiner J. H. Dunbar 
of Hartford. ‘‘ English Literature in our Com- 
mon Schools ’’ was the subject of a paper by Prin. 
George R. Pinkham of Woodstock. Prin. W. F. 
Nichols of Holyoke gave a paper on geography. 
Do not spend too mach time memorizing geo- 
graphical names. Study the prodactions, climate, 
and people of the different countries. C. P. Hall 
gave a talk on school management in which he 
advised teachers always to have a well-defined 
plan of each day’s duties. A brief talk was given 
by Principal Horne and Mr. Dunbar closed the 
session with a talk on astronomy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mizs Rebecca L. Duncan, for thirty-seven years 
a teacher in the Brimmer School, Boston, bas ten- 
dered her resignation; to take effect on Sept. 1. 

Prin, James Jenkins of the Dix Street School, 
Worcester, has been elected to the principalship of 
ithe new English High School, to be opened here 
in September. A fiue new building will then be 
ready for occupancy. This election is alike com- 
plimentary to Mr. Jenkins and to the committee, 
who are ready to recognize merit at home. 

Swedish gymnastics are now a feature of all the 
Worcester schools, Miss Anna C. Foley of the 
same city having been appointed director. 

Milford has an average attendance of 1,119 out 
of an enrollment of 1,482. 

The Middlesex County masters discussed “ Short- 
ening the Grammar School Course. For Whom ? 
How ?”’ and ‘‘ Shall Algebra, Geometry, French, 
German, and Latin, or any of Them, be Taught 
in Grammar Schools ?’’ at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boston, Feb. 13. The discussion was opened by 
Messrs. Mowry, Eaton, Bil'ings, Warren, Drake, 
Tyzzer, and Davis, of the Club. 

Springfield is to introduce cooking into the 
achools. 

Miss Augusta L. Balch has been elected as 
directress of drawing for the Somerville schools. 
Miss Balch has been teacher of drawing in the 
Oswego Normal School during the last three years. 

The Boston Latin School reunion at the Ven- 

dome was of more than usual interest. Dr. Wm. 
Gallagher, principal of the Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, a pupil in the Latin School from 
1861-65 and a teacher from 1877-85, was the 
orator. 
Mise Mary L. Desmond, a teacher in the Cush- 
man School, Boston, has been appointed confiden- 
tial clerk to the commissioner of Indian affairs at 
Washington. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. J. Lindsley is principal of the Fifth Dis- 
trict school, Patnam. 

The Connecticut Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association will meet at the Allyn 
House, Hartford, Feb. 27, at lla.m. Papers 
will be read by Dr. R. P. Keep, of the Norwich 
Free Academy, and Principal Thomas, of the 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven. The execu- 
tive committee of this organization is Prin. G. H. 
Tracy of Bristol, Prin. Q. Thomas of New Haven, 
re _ M. A. Howe of the Hartford High 

chool., 


{For additional Educational Intelligence see 











NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Austria —In Vienna 10,819 indigent school 
children have applied for warm dinners furnished 
by the “Society for proper feeding of school chil- 
dren’’ and by the city authorities. 

Prussia.—Ia Frankfurt a. O. two fathers pre- 
senting forged school diplomas for their children 
for the purpose of freeing them from further at- 
tendance, were found guilty and sentenced to sev- 
eral months’ imprisonment for forgery. 

A father in Solingen who had not joined any of 
the recognized churches of the state, petitioned 
the school authorities to excuse his children from 
attending religious instruction. The answer was 
that Prussia had granted religious liberty ; hence, 
that there could and would not be any coercion. 
The excuse was granted without delay. In Saxony 
this liberty is not yet granted, and every child 
must attend the lessons in religion in the school. 

Thuringia.—The police court in Themar sen- 
tenced a woman to three weeks’ imprisonment, be- 
cause she bad annotated her danghter’s school re- 
port with the words: ‘‘ This is not true.”’ 

The German Woman’s Reform Association in 
Weimar has reaolved to establish a classical high 
school for girls, a gymnasium, and means to push 
woman’s claim for admission to universities. 

soon as winter weather sets in, the little 
boys of from 5 to 12 years in Italian Tyrol migrate 
to Italy and act as chimney sweeps. Many of 
them come back and some never return to their 
parents. They are kept together by bosses who 
take contracts for cleaving chimneys and who treat 
the urchins wretchedly. The pay these boys get 
is very little, but it helps the miserably poor fam- 
ilies to keep the wolf from the door. The author- 
ities of Tyrol have tried hard to suppress the cus- 
tom, but thus far, in vain. 


Wiirtemberg.— A young lady, Countess Marie 
v. Linden, completed the course of a gymnasiam 
(classical high school) and thus gained the right 
of admission to the university where she will study 
mathematics. 


Saxony.—The Teachers’ Discount Society of 
Dresden divided 22,812 marks ($4,800) dividends 
among its members for 1891. 

A young boy in Itzehoe recently claimed to 
have lost his voice. No persuasion could induce 
him to even make an effort to speak. A slate was 
given him and he wrote that the Holy Spirit had 
come to see him and had told him that the village 


STATE OF OHIO, City oF ToLEDo. O. - 
Lucas County. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CopNEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1886. 


ven 
A. W. GLEASON, 
a. Notarg Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucus surfaces of the sys- 
tem. Send for testimonials. free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 











It is better to take Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil 
when that decline in health 
begins—the decline which 
precedes consumption — 
rather than wait for the germ 
to begin to grow in our lungs. 

‘‘Prevention is better than 
cure;” and surer. The say- 
ing never was truer than 
here. 

What is it to prevent con- 
sumption ? 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South stk \venue, 


New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion ot cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
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would burn down. When he would not believe, 
the Holy Spirit had strack him dumb. The 
boy’s father gave him a sound whipping witha 
hazel rod and lo! the lost voice was regained. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 27: Connecticut Classical and} High School 
Association; Hartford. 

March 2-4: Vermont Institute, Bennington. 
March 4: Kennebec Co. Teachers; Waterville: 
March 18-19; Central Illinois Assoc., Decatur. 
March 30-April 1: Northeastern Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation ; Oshkosh. 

March 31—April 2. Southeastern Wisconsin As-, 
sociation, Whitewater. 

April 1-2: Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
Chippewa. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 
June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 
July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls- 
July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction; 
Narragansett Pier, R. 1. 

July 12-15, 1892; National Educational Associ- 
ation; Saratoga. 
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can recommend it most confident.’’ next page.) Sold by druggists, 75 cents. caren, 
COLLEGES. 
_ 7 - TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
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F THERE ARE CHILDREN in your household you ought to have St. NICHOLAS. Look at the pictures on the accom- 


panying chart. Each one represents 


a story in the March number. 


Is there any boy or 


girl who would not be delighted with this 


magazine? Every month thousands of parents buy St. NicHoxas for their children because they know it publishes only such 
No lurid detective tales or foolishly sentimental love stories, but good, sound, healthful litera- 


matter as is best for young readers. 


ture by such writers as Brander Matthews, J. T. Trowbridge, Noah Brooks, and Mary Hallock Foote, 


Fauntleroy” was first printed in St. Nic So was Frank Stockton’s “A Jolly Fellowship,’ Louisa M. Alcott’s “Jack and Jill, 


Edward Eggleston’s “Hoosier School-Boy,” and scores of other stories that have become juvenile classics. 


HOLAS. 


Mrs. Burnett’s © Little Lord 


The boy or girl who 


reads St. NICHOLAS regularly for a year will not only cultivate a taste for good literature, but will unconsciously acquire as many facts 


bout history, geography, and the arts and sciences as the average scholar learns about such matters at schoc 
; ,rehended more thoroughly and remembered longer than that conned 


If so, the March number — now ready —is a good number to begin with. Any 
Published by Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 


\nd information gleaned from an entertaining story is apt to be com} 


irom a lesson book. Do you need sucha 


ner i. -_ ° 
NCWSde aler can supply it. 


Price, 25 cents a copy: $3.00 a year. 


magazine ? 


1 in the same length of time. 





ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes, 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. a reqeres 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 

GEO, A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


YHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E.R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M485 STATE NORMAL ART SOHUVOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in ali branches of industrial drawing. 
For gm and Surcaee yeewouare » ly bd the 

ewb corner of Exeter eet, Boston. 
ere _ G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[MASSAOHUSETTS BTATR NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WOROCRSTER. 
For particulars, 


KE. H. RussExu, Principal. 
rare NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Caeplageee address 
Cc. CO. UNDS, Principal. | 























Stats NORMAL SUHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SUHUOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For catalogues, address the 
Sivor, = A. rk BoypEn, A.M. 


N NORMAL SOHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
Sor Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


Qtate NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues ad 
to the Journal of Education will 


dress 
J. G. GreEnovean. Prineipal. 
0 N E secure a year’s subscription to the 
‘+ Quarterly Register of Current Hiistery 
(monthly, $1.00 a year) free. 

















NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
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KGISTER with the 
NEW ENG, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No, 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


| A NEW LIGHT 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 


knowing about. 
J.B. COLT & CO ,16 Beekman Street, New York, 


Catalogue free, Mention this paper 
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John Leech: His Life and Work . ’ . Frith rf = * 3 00 
Femise Weary (3 vols) : ; ge “ A 12 00 
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— It may be better to be wise than it is to be 
pretty, but the average girl doesn’t have that idea. 
—Somerville Journal. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral "a. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.! Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 





‘* Waiter. have you seen my hat? A new one 
—”’ “You are too late, sir; the beet ones have 
been gone for more than an honar.’’ — Chicago 
Ledger. 

I HAVE been a sufferer from catarrh for years. 
Having tried a number of remedies advertised as 
‘* gure cures’’ without receiving any relief, I had 
resolved never to take any other patent medicines, 
when a friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm. I did eo with great reluctance, but can now 
testify that after using it for six weeks I believe 
myself cured. It is a most agreeable remedy,— 
an invaluable Balm. — Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 





— Jageson says that even the most unobserving 
man begins to look around when he sits down sud- 
denly on an icy sidewalk.—E/mira Gazette. 

Mrs. WINsLOW’s “‘SoorHine SYRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
seothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





— A woman is never known to advertise for the 
return of stolen property ‘‘and no questions 
asked.’’ She would ask questions or die.—Texas 
Siftings. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a prative and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 

and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish ft, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
Paring and eg nt sw by addressing, with 
is paper, W. A. ‘owers’ 

NV. 


Bick” paming WV. OYES, 820 P 


° eow 

— If the ordinary city letter-carrier could know 
what isin all the letters that he takes out on a 
single trip, he would probably faint dead away.— 
Somerville Journal. 


—It was Bacon who said, “Exact writing 
makes the man.” Exactly so, and Esterbrook has 
the exact kind of pen to suit every hand. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTES. 


Why not get some of your friends to give the 
JOURNAL OF EpnvcaTION a trial of five months, 
from February lst to July Ist, for $1.00? (See 
our offer on page 114 of this issue.) 

The Portrait of Columbus which we offer to any 
subscriber sending us only one five months’ trial 
subscription, should adorn the walls of every 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION O. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

Prof. Chas. E. Shelton, formerly Supt. of the 
schools of De Witt, Iowa, and later one of the 
professors in the Western Normal College at 
Shenandoah, has gone into the ministry and will 
occupy the pulpit of the Methodist church at 
Glenwood, for the rest of this year. Prof. Shelton 
is a strong man in the echools or in the pulpit. 

Supt. John Carr of Webster County, has 
accepted a call to a chair in Highland Park Nor- 
mal College at Des Moines. 

State Supt. J. B. Knoepfler is succeeded at 
Lansing by Prin. S. M. Mowatt. 

Prof. Stolebarger of Ft. Dodge, accepts a place 
in the Ottumwa schools as teacher of penmanship. 
The Ft. Dodge schools have lost much by the 
change. 

Ex-Supt. H. Sabin has assumed the editorship 
of the Iowa School Journal, which has multiplied 
and enlarged its ideas as well as its pages. 

Prof. H. E. Kratz of the chair of pedagogy, 
University of South Dakota, has been elected 
Supt. of the Sioux City schools. 

Prin. C. W. Durrette of the Randolph svhools 
has resigned to become County Supt. of Fremont 
County schools to which he was elected last fall. 
In bis inangural, Gov. Boies voiced the senti- 
ment of the liberal minded and recommended the 
appropriation of $339,000 the amount asked by 
the commissioners for use in preparing and main- 
taining Iowa’s Exhibit at the Columbian Expo- 
sition. Mach regret is expressed in that he did 
not recommend the granting of the amounts asked 
by the several state institutions. 

The Biennal Report of the Supt. of Pablie 
Instruction, Hon. H. Sabin, is a document of 
great value. The educational features and con- 
ditions in the state are clearly presented in this 
work of nearly 400 pages. It reflects oredit on 
the state and its educational head. 

The State University enrolled at the opening of 
the winter term, over 00 students. 

The state normal school is full to overflowing 
and petitions the legislature for fands for 
buildings. 

Pres. Beardshear of the State Agricultural 
College is proving himself to be an organizer and 
inspiration in that college. 


INDIANA, 


_ The Indiana Teachers’ League is the rage just 
now. Its aim is to encourage study and pro- 
fessional study among teachers ; to develop public 
sentiment in educational affairs; to encourage 
proper legislation; to encourage professional 
ethics. The teachers of Elkhart and vicinity 
under the lead of Supt., D. N. Thomas have organ- 
ized a gue with forty-five members. The 
women are among its most wide-awake supporters. 


MARYLAND. 


A bill has been introduced into the Legislature 
for a reform in the appointment of the county 
school commissioners. At present the officers in 
seven counties are appointed by the Governor, 
by and with the consent of the State Senate. 
In sixteen other counties they are appointed by 
the judges of the Circnit Courts. Some uniform 
method of appointment is much needed. 


MONTANA, 


The Montana Summer School of normal methods, 
holds its Second Annual Session at Helena, be- 
ginning June 13, and lasting three weeks. The 
instructors are to be Supt. R. G. Young of Helena, 
Didactics, Arithmetic, Geography; A. L. Stone of 
Anaconda, History, Grammar, Algebra; Alice E. 
Hopper of Helena, Synthetic Reading and Pri- 
mary Methods; Mrs, Frances H. Carter of Chicago, 
Reading, Elocution, Physical Culture, (Delsarte) ; 
Madame Roena ini of Helena, Masis, Sight 
Reading and Voice Culture; Elizabeth M. Getz 
of Cincinnati, Free Hand and Perspective 
Drawing. 

Miss May Bly has deserted the land of clams 
and oysters for the high and dry atmosphere of 
Montana. She teaches Latin in the Helena High 





schoolroom. The portrait alone is worth $1.00. 
It is a reproduction of the wood-cut of Columbus, 
by Paolo Giovio, 1575, printed on heavy paper, 
20 x 24 inches. suitable for framing. 
Send us one five months’ trial subscription to the 
JOURNAL and secure this valuable portrait. 


School, and the Olympia High School is dis- 
consolate. But talent is always omnipresent, and 
the latter high school will steadily advance under 
the direction of L. F. Henderson, formerly of the 
Portland High School. Prio. Henderson has 
devoted some years to real estate and now returns 
te his first love. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 





SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 


The increased attendance at the Normal school 


of Valley City has made the addition of another 


teacher necessary. Miss Lura L. Perrine, who is 
very highly recommended, has been elected to the 
position. It is understood that the bonds author- 
ized by the last legislature for the erection of 
buildings for normal schools at Mayville and 
Valley City have at last been sold. The market- 
ing of these securities has been effected by private 
individuals and not by the state officials, whose 
duty it seems was to do eo. It is said the delay 
will cause a considerable financial loss to the state. 


TEXAS. 


An offer by the state geologist of Texas to 
furnish collections of the rocks and minerals of 
the state to the high schcole, brought more appli- 
cations than covld be filled; forty-one sets were 


sent out. 


VIRGINIA. 


The friends of Roanoke College, Salem, have 
agreed to increase the site offered as a gift to the 
college from 70 to 100 acrer, and to leave the offer 
open for acceptance until January, 1893. The 
President and trustees will make every ¢ffort to 
increase the income of the college, that they may 
if possible be able to erect new and larger build- 
ings in case they accept the site offered. It is 
hoped that a revival of business through the state 
will aid them in their endeavor. 


WASHINGTON. 


Fifteen students of the State University, object 
to compulsory drill and declare they will suffer 
expulsion rather than eubmit. They claim that 
military drill was not in the course of study when 
they entered the university, and that the time 
spent in it is wasted. The faculty declare that 
drill will be enforced and many of the students 
aphold them ia this policy. 

The total school census is 102,052, a gain of 
13.92 per cent. is one year. The enrollment has 
increased 2461 per cent. This is more in one 
year than fifteen of the states showed in ten years. 
One county is very small, Franklin, having but 
96 children of school age, but 95 of these were 
enro}led. 


WISCONSIN. 

The new gymnasium which was added to the 
equipment of the Whitewater Normal School with 
the present year, has already demonstrated ite 
value. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Popular Science Mcnthly for February is 
of special value to educators. This is the con- 
cluding portion of the valuable paper entitled ‘‘An 
Experiment in Education,’ by Mary Alling Aber. 
The articles on ‘‘ Homely Gymnastics,’ by Alice 


B. Tweedy; ‘‘ The Naturalization of University 
Extension,’ by Prof. C. Hanford Henderson ; 
‘* Electricity in Relation to Science’?; ‘*‘ Urban 
Population’”’; ‘' Lessons from the Census,” by 
Carroll D, Wright, and “ The Story of a Strange 
Land— The Yellowstone Region of the United 
States,’’ by David S. Jordan, President of Leland 
Stanford Janior University, are papers upon topica 
closely related to the practical work of the teacher, 
used in the Agaseiz senso. ‘* Personal Liberty ”’ 
by Edward Atkinson and Edwin T. Cabot; ‘‘ To 
Man the Only Reasoner,’’ by James Sully; “ New 
Observations on the Language of Animals,” by 
M. DeLacaze Dathiers, are among the other very 
valuable papers in this number. There is asketch 
of William Edward Neber, with portrait, and a 
very interesting article on “The Pianoforte,’”’ by 
Daniel Spillane. The Editor’s Table discusses 
‘* University Extension and the State.” Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cts. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. 


—The Illustrated World’s Fair for January has 
a special article by Ignatius Donnelly, on “ The 
Fair and its Commemoration of Columbus.’’ 
Another interesting paper is Dr. Meloy’s essay on 
“The Price of Promotion,’ with a portrait. 
This artistic periodical is devoted to the great 
coming exposition, and gives full particulars upon 
all points. _It is fully illustrated with fine half- 
tone engravings, of the different buildings in pro- 
cess of construction, and with portraits of promi- 
nent men and women connected with varions 
organizations. Published at Chicago. Jewell N. 
Halligan, Manager. 25 cents a number, 


— The Andover Review for February treats of 
*‘ Ethnic Religion in its Relation to Christianity,” 
by Professor Gerhart; ‘‘ Oar Ethical Resources,’ 


Theology to the Church of Today,”’ (translated by 

—v 3 oe iy ederer; ‘* The Figures of 
omer,’’ by Miss J. H. Co . a 

Banectee,"” by verno embrandt as 


by President Hyde; ‘ The Daty of Scientific Hinton, 





De. H. C. Bierwith; Life in Him- 
self: A Meditation on the Consciousness of a | gon ; 


Backed up by a cash offer—the statements 





that are made by the qo of Doctor 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. ey say that their 
medicine will cure, perfectly and perman- 
ently, the worst case of Chronic Catarrh in 
the Head—that not only Catarrh itself, but 
all the troubles that come from it, and every 
thing catarrhal in its nature, are cured by 
the mild, soothing, cleansing and healing 
properties of their remedy. 

They can’t say any more. Probably every 
medicine for Catarrh claims as much. But 
it’s one thing to ise a cure—it’s a very 
different thing to perform it. The proprie- 
tors of Dr. Sage’s Remedy want to prove 
that they mean what they say. So they 
make this offer: If they can’t cure your 
Catarrh, no matter how bad your case or of 
how long standing, they'll pay you $500 in 
cash. You're sure of the money or a cure. 
Isn’t such a medicine worth trying ? 








Christ,’’? by Professor Tucker. The subjects for 
editorial comment : Do Common Sch ools Kducate ? 
Proposed Imprevements. In Memoriam. Abra- 
bam Kuenen. Paul Anton de Lagarde. The 
Approaching Election in the Province of (uebec, 
The common school qre-tion has, of late, ten 
extensively discussed, and our grammar schools 
severely criticised by college and theological presi- 
dents and professors. But the impression prevails 
among trained teachers and managers of these 
schools that the critics are not wiser than them- 
selves on subjects connected with this department 
of education. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co,. 
$4 00 per annum. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for Febra- 
ary has as an opening number a sketch of the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, with page portrait, by Henry W. Lucy. Mr. 
Henry James’ new story “ Nona Vincent,’’ with 
numerous illustrations, is begun in this number. 
** London and North-Western Locomotive Works 
at Crewe,”’ by C. J. Bowen Cooke, is an article of 
much interest to both travelers and builders. It 
is very folly illustrated. ‘‘How Pianos are 
Made”’ is another paper full of interest and in- 
struction. ** The Mosques of Tiemcen,”’ by Edgar 
Barclay, gives an account of a visit to this quaint 
Saracenic town. “ Braham Castle,’’ and a sketch 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the authoress, are two 
other numbers of much interest. Four chapters of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s new serial ‘‘A Girl of the Period,” 
concludes a most entertaining number of this pop- 
ular monthly. New York: Macmil'an & Co. 
$1.50 a year; singly, 15 cents. 


— The Quarterly Review of Current History with 
the February number will complete its first vol- 
ume. Each number contains 128 pages of reading 
matter, a reliable history of the world in conven- 
ient form. It fills a place oceupied by no other 
publication, and is fully illustrated by maps, por- 
traits, and views. It is strictly non-partisan on 
political, social, and religious subjects. It covers 
all countries and every department of news. It is 
especially valuable for busy men and women, and 
should be found in every public and private 
library. Its subscription price is only $1.00 per 
year, or $3.00 for four years’ subscription. Pub- 
lished by the Evening News Association, Detroit, 
— Order through N. E. Agents, 4 Park St., 

oston. 


— The February number of Sun and Shade, the 
artistic periodical of the New York Photogravare 
Co., contains, as usual, some very beautiful and 
interesting plates. The first is a full length por- 
trait of the late William J. Florence, with the 
closing lines from William Winter’s touching trib- 
ute. Other pictures are ‘‘ Vintage Time,” from 
the pos by Léon Lhermitte, “A Hamadryad, 
by G, W. Maynard, with a portrait of the painter ; 
‘A Modern Sappho,” from a negative by Mrs. 
Gatch; two English landscapes; three views 4 
Gettysburg, and lastly a charming marine study of 
an incoming ship, which will be of great interest 
to amateur photographers. New York: 137 W. 
23d St. Yearly, $4.00; single numbers, 40 cts. 


— Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for Febraary 
has a number of exceedingly interesting articles, 





the first, on ““The Deserts of America,’”’ by B. J: 
with fifteen illustrations. ‘‘ Historie 
Haunts and Homes in New York,’’ by Col. J. F. 
Mines (Felix Oldboy) is also profusely illustrated. 
Other longer articles are: ‘* Dahomey,’ by “ee: 
C. Harlbut; ‘‘ Mme. Blavatsky,’ by A. L Raw- 
“Impure Air and Water,”’ by J. Carter 








THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 
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Beard, and ‘‘ Courriers of the Air,’’ an account of 
wonderful carrier pigeons. There are a large 
pumber of short papers on a wide variety of topics, 
and the departments are fall of interest. There is 
a charming colored frontispiece, Mrs. Frank Les- 
lie. New York: $3.00 a year; single numbers, 


25 cents. 


— The February Quiver opens with an illus- 
trated paper on ‘* The Gospel in the Open Air,”’ 
by G. Holden Pike, which is followed by the serial, 
‘Through Devious Ways.’”’ “The Same Sweet 
Tone,’’ is a story which will interest young women 
readers; while ‘‘Tools and Workmen Among 
Tools’? will be enjoyed by young men. There is 
some excellent Sunday reading, poems, music, 
scriptare lessons, and the ‘‘ Short Arrows.”” New 
York: Cassell Pab. Co. Terms, $1.50 a year. 


—The February number of the American Geolo- 
gist is a memorial tribute to the late Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell, who by his unflagging devotion to 
ecience, and his constant efforts to extend bene- 
ficent knowledge among men, won the admiration 
of students throughout the world. Professor 
Winchell was one of the foremost geologists of the 
country, and scientists and the general public alike 
will be glad of this commemorative sketch of his 
valuable Jife and works. Geological Pab. Co., 
Minneapolis. Yearly subscription, $3.50; single 
copy, 35 cents, 


— Our Day for February bas its leading articles 
devoted to educational topics. Prof. E. J. James 
discusses ‘‘ University Extension in the United 
States.’? “ Jesuit Aggression in the Minnesota 
Pablic Schools,’”’ is treated in a trenchant and 
powerfal report by a committee of Minnesota 
Union Ministers Meeting, upon the recent educa- 
tional! movement in Faribault and Stillwater, 
Minn. William Lloyd Garrison treats of “ College 











Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on ri TMT 

porter, Publlehon. and Porciem Dosmastte 

Im , Publisher. an 00 er, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—Scoocol Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c,,—send to William BB. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 858 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, "21, Bresewar, 


Anderson’s Eiistories and HMis?1 Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Heetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchison’s Physieleogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westianke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
KRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Peterson's Constitution. 








Students as Rumsellers.’” The other portions of 
the magazine are mainly devoted to topics treated 
by the editor, Joseph Cook. Price, $2.50 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents. Boston and Chicago. 


— Harper’s Weekly for February 10th contained 
& superbly illustrated article by Charles Carleton 
Coffin, on the “Ancestry and Early Years of Abra- 
ham Livcoln.’’ The illustrations, which are nu- 
merous, include views of the localities made famous 
as the scenes of Lincoln’s childhood and youth as 
they now appear, and the portrait is from the first 
ever taken of the President. 


— The last number of Chaperone, a magezine 
devoted to art, music, literature, science, home 


decorations, and dress, contains a great variety of 
instructive and interesting reading. The illustra- 
tious form a prominent feature, and are generally 
very pleasing. Price, $3.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 25 cents. St. Louis, Mo. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Feb- 
ruary is devoted to able and instructive discussions 


and reports on the several departments of science 
and the mechanic arts. To the student of science 
this periodical is invaluable. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by the Franklin Institute. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The North American Review, for February; 
terms, $5 00a year. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

The Catholic Review, for February; terms, $4 00 a 
year. New York: 120 West 60th St. 

Education for February; terms, $3.00 a year. Bos- 
was ot ee > Feb 

ur Little Ones, for February; terms, $1 50 a year. 

Boston: Russell Pub. Ov. me . . 

The American Naturalist, for December; terms, 
$4 00a year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

Good Housekeeping, for February; terms, $2 40 a 
year. Springfield: Clarke W. Bryan & Co. 

The Quiver, for March, terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

The American Geologist, for February; terms, 
$3 50 a year. Minneapolis: Geological Pub. Co. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for February; 
terms, $150 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known tn U. 8. 
Established 1885. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


 ‘Peachers Wanted. 














NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 


M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, NV. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 





American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of _~— peoperty. 


Selling 


references furnished. : 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
EW YORK CITY. 


N: 

sEver ‘Dayie. 

° Y3 Y swant 
Capable teachers, both men and women for positions 
in all states, grades of work and at all salaries. Our 
new forms now ready and business for September ’92 
has commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 
you a vacancy * og school ? wees ae be ~~ 
correspondent? It will pay you. Write fully enclos- 
in stamps. Address, NEW YORK. EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU, H. 8. Ketitoae, Manager, ?5 
Clinton Place, New York. Established 1SS8. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 


ATLANT4, CEORCIA, 





Sheppard's Science. Furnishes schools with teachers without charge, aids 

teachers to secure positions, rents and —s — 

roperty. and publishes The Educational Monthly 

A CARD TO TEACHERS. Teachers enrolled free. Wide acquaintance with 

schools and educators, extensive experience in the 

If you have School Books which you do not care to | work. a large following of superior teachers, and ap 

keep, I will take them in exchange for books you | established patronage give us unsurpassed facilities 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would | for suggesting the right teacher to the right . 
3 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. Write for circulars. 
8 
eee OO. MC. BARN Teachers Wanted, 
































Register Now. 


EW ENG, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N ¢ Somerset Street, Boston. 
HrmaM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Cc. M. BARNES 
: For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
derful success of our well tried 
- >) VE PLAN 

THE EMPIRE: ancthe Strten Pecpic vd tape el mete ¥ ; 
fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular Agents wanted. R 
c class-room use. A more faviting book one cannot con. pia gg BA eg Ft, ma 
'ts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrat 
humerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. HOOL BUREAU 
receipt of published price. AM ER | CAN SC { 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E. 17th St., New York-| Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS ip 

Employers served without charge. 

NO FEE for registration. Commission only 

ON BOOKS 

TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a bigh P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 

2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 
$1 00 a year, montbly includ 
MAGAZINE 1og 300 page book catalogue. 

READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. eeeceeeeeeo 
ennai Tansing, Mich. can usually be secured by first class teachers through 
In ort dPh — A steady demand for capable Normal and College 

D C Olographs graduates, in all departments. Our facilities are un- 
ye. she testimonials. Write fully toH.S KELLOGG, Manager, 
cheology, History, 25 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888. 
Architecture, and Art. 
and Greece, for Col emanate 
4nd Schools, a Bann 
for catalogue, 
A. M. LUMBARD. 


1S AND 17 WABASH AVB., OHIOAGO, ILL. | tne United States. Write and learn about the won 
A Complete History of Britain 
Beau- | of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- | tion blank free. 
ceive of with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, tf 
ons 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
all departments. 
Saves 30 Per Cent. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
TEN] vrade Literary Review, only 
oa * 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. Bette r Pos! tions 
the NEW YORK EDUCATIONA L BUREAU, 
om Europe, to illustrate ualled! Do not wait till too late! New blanks and 
Photographs ftom Egypt Soeesesoeessesesseseesesece 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
New Bedford, Mase. 








12% 


iM ANY ME who have taught in one place for several years without striking success have 
om discouraged, and are concluding that perhaps they ought to have chosen 
some other vocation. This may be true, but it is not necessarily true. A progressive man in a con- 
servative village or 4 conservative man in a progressive village may seem to himself a failure. and yet if 
the two changed places, both would fiod themselves good . A board of education once made a single 
Tequirement of us when asking for a prin- OF School man. Usually th»t would be an advantage, 
pel: that he should not be a Sunday but in this place it had happened that two succcessive 
rincipals had been so active on Sunday as to neglect their regujar work. The variety of specifications 
n letters from boards of education is so great that almost any teacher who is honest and capable may 
hope to find a place where his particular strength may be utilized. M ANY M INDS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracus®, N. Y. sf 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Ew H NDB of the School and College Bureau of Eilmharst 
A A OOK (Chicago). Ill,, is now ready. Send for if; and 
note: 1. The hundreds otf positions tuis Bureau fitls in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
etc. 2. That it can be of service to rou, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rationai and intelligent,and not ‘‘ hearsay ”’ 
or “haphazard.” It is of value to every ambitious teacher, {C. J. ALBERT, Mgr., ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have good gaining a8 who bave been willing to 
accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we extend 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such as are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont Fince,|6 Clinton Place,|106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Bik, /190% Go Spring 0.40 Weshinaten Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. | Chattanooga,Tenn.’| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Send stamp for circulars. 


W.?A4. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Pa Ed Bureau Fall vacancies to be filled early ; College President, 
a e 9 


$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 19 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; 


$1500-$1800; etc. 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, Allentown, 


Business trans- 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. lL. B. LANDIS, Pp a 
e 


205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies. 50 BBRBOMFIELD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. Foster, Manager. 


O REGISTRATION FEE °Mreed accgptable Teachers who register 


in the old and reliable UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It has placed over ome thousand teachers, 
and its present facilites are unrivaled. The undersigned who successfully managed this Agency for five 
years previous to August 20th, 96 has re-purchased it, and offers you its best services. . 


Send stamp TO-DAY for blanks. W. D. KERR, Manager 
44 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seekin sitions, ( Address (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishin S change at) C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Room C, ° 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been ‘so numerous as during the 
current year. 


My Dear Str: Miss M. whom you selected and sent to me, at my request, arrived last evening and we 
are well satisfied so far. I shall be surprised if she does not succeed. [ thank you very much for your 
prompt and avie assistance. When in need again, I shall call upon you for help. 

Yours respecttully, 



































Stockbridge, Mass. Jan. 5, 1892. (Supt.) F, E, PARLIN. 
Teachers se*king positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school ofilcers for 
services rendered. Forms and cirewars sent free. Address or call up7n 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
TRY TUE LEAGUE THIS FEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 
TIONAL LEAGUE leads a'lth? rest. 












TH 









ok ENA 

3 . d t= to ATE ; TUK NATIONAL 8. KAGUE covers the whole fleld. 
NTA Neat oe 6 eee ot pit ? Tae NATIONAG LEAGUE is used by the bess teachers, 
‘A SoeACHERS Toda dal eA WK NATIONAL, 1. KAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 
X Ex oe © BUR AUS 27) THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
Wiggs VT =AN throughout each state in tue Union, renders specific aasisz- 
. BES MOINES 7" Vi ance to its members by planning and managing their canvass 
SK owe You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 


the League by enrolling with any of the following 
STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 


New England, - Boston. 

N.and 8. Care lina —Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 

N. Dakota —Lreins B. Fancher, Devils Lake, 

New Jersey —M. H. Paddock, Jerrey City, 

New Ycerk. —Elmen L. Monroe, Coxsackis, 

Ohto.—Samnel Findley. Akron, 

Oregon.—S. A. Randle, J+ fferson, 

Pennsy'vania.—Yenjamin Evans, Pitt: burg, 

South oye ns | L. Bras, Vitchell, 

Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattan»oga, 

Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 

Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Late City. 

Virginia—W. Virginia. Richmond Va. “ 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, River Falls, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.— Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma, 

NoTr. — Would like to hear from prominent educators at Denver, Boston. and Richmond, concerning 

management. FRANK E, PLUMMER, Des Moines, [1. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


We invite competent and well qualified teachers fer all departments of school work, whether expert. 
enced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing 
positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will cer- 
tainly pay you to register with us. Read the following from teachers who have lately secured positions 
through our aid,—published by permission: 

From E. D. BURBANK, Evanston High School, Fvanston, [il., June 29, 189. 

I take this opportunity to thank you for the gentlemanly and business-like manner ta which you treated mo. 
whatever i: fluence I may have at Dartmouth and elsewhere, will be used in your favor. 

9 


* From A. D. WARDE, Prin. of Schools, East Syracuse. N. ¥.. Jan 2. 18°2. 
For several years I have been connected with five of the so called first-class Teachers’ Bureaus, In Jure lat Ll 
saw the advertisement of the Albany Teachers’ Agency in one of the Edacational Papers. I immediately rent ae 
name and address and in less than one month I had tigned the contract for my prerent porition, Siuce then f 
have secured two first-class teachers through its recommendation and they are giving excellert astiafact on. ul 
consider the Albany Teachers’ Agency thoroughly reliable in every particular. Teachers and school « fficers w 
find it to their advantage to correspond with ite manager. 
From J. H. MINICK, Albany, N. Y., January 21, 1897. . 
When I registered with you late in Sept. it was soon evident to me that you meant business. Even before you 
procured for me my present position, your letters convinced me that you were putting forth your “ best € meee Se 
advance my interests.” You did not promise to get me a position and did not torment me with notices of vaoase “ 
that did not exist, but you did promise to do for me all that was in your poy promise = literally = : ed, 
For genuine merit and real worth I place the Albany Teachers’ Agency where I believe it belongs, at the front. 


Bari tkfhh £22273 f- Upe 


Alabama—A W. Tate, Rirmirgbam. 

Ark —Ind. Ter —1. B. McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. 
Co'o.-Wyo ——— Denver, Col. 

Del -Vd —Edmond Mugdene®. Easton, Md. 
Ga -Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Sase, Indianapolis, 
Ilinois.—D. H. Suet Chicago. 

Iowa.-Neb — Frank KE. Pinmmer,Des Moines. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. 
Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont, 


























. + & ATE & Oo., HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
an Tew ait Hintay E- FRENCH, } Proprs. 24 State Street, Albany, New York, 
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Valuable Text Books. ol acti 


By PAUL BERT. 
we FIRST STEPS 


Adapted and arranged for American ri ENCE 
GC ENTIFIC ANOWLEDD® 


Schools by W. H. GREENE, M.D. With 
570 Illustrations. Book ONE—Animals, 
Plants, Stones, and Soils. 30 cts. Book 
Two—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Phys- 
iology and Vegetable Physiology. 36 cts. 
Complete in one 16mo volume. 375 pp. 
60 cts. 


uf FIRST STEP Re 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWL 
SCIEN BERT 


PAUL BERT = 





** It is, in fact, the first book I have found that renders the scientific teaching 
of science possible in common schools. Not only 80, but we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the author for giving us a lesson as to how to write for children” — WM. 
H. MAXWELL. M A., Associate Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MAN, ANIMALS, 
PLANTS, STONES. 

The Three States of Bodies. Reading- 
Lessons. Summaries. Questions. Sub- 
jects for Compositions. By PAu Bert, 
author of “Bert’s First Steps in Scien- 
tific Knowledge,” translated and adapted 
for American schools. Illustrated. 12- 
mo. Cloth. 36 cts. 





“The child that has mastered this little book has taken a long step towards 
becoming an enthusiastic scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense of 
the term,— accurate, suggestive, and stimulating to the young mind.” 

—New England Journal of Education, 





Liberal Terms for Introduction and Exchange. 





Descriptive circulars sent on application. 
Correspondence relating to books for examination and introduction invited. 


Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


A Progressive Gymnastic Day’s Orders, 


ACCORDING TO THE LING (SWEDISH) SYSTEM. 


Complete Manual for Teachers. By CLAks J. ENEBUSKE, A M., Ph.D., Lecturer at the Roston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, and formerly Principal of the Chautauqua School of Swedish Gymnastics 
yay Poa .2 use in ne ee eeigels of Boston, Brookline, Quincy, etc. (Miass.), Brook- 

ym (N.W.) neenpolis ( nn.) acoma (Wash.), etc., etc. Also in man c 
and private institutions. Introductory price, 75 cts. . F , a 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
/? t Vo ffoa prt . 4 


This is the latest and best of Zhe Bradley Language Series. If you are doing any primary work 
you will want it. , 

THE Script SENTENCE BUILDER is a box containing 225 tablets, which represent sixty differ- 
ent words. : They are written on both sides of the tablet in a neat, plain hand, and in accordance 
with the principles of writing generally taught in public schools. Such werds as are to be used for 
beginning a sentence commence with a capital on one side of the tablet so that correct sentences 
can be made, and correct language principles instilled at the same time. The collection contains a 
larger number each of verbs and such words as are liable to be more often repeated than other 
words, so that with the variety of object words given, the child will be able to make many different 
language stories, and simple words have been selected from those first taught in order that he m 
have no difficulty in working by himself. Price, per box, 14 cents. od 

KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL in all its variety always a specialty. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Office, 22 Clinton Hal!, Astor Place. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Presmenr. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a compl 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of thre Suaseepes ot Dae se satis = 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. ———_ 
«a Winter term begins December 29th, Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
I 


ENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., eo 
’ ass. 














eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston 


Practical Punctuation pent CHART on Longitude and Time. 


A novel device for explaining the’ab 
JAMES F. WILLIS, Useful both in Arithmetic and Gecnrasee, 
1427 Euclid Ave., Phila. 


ches. For explanatory cireular, pri 
as a y » Drice, etc., address 


Seals JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 
ell endorsed and INTENSELY practical. Not a 5 ourr 

pean 3 eee oe full of drill exercises of Subscribers soles ‘7 eve thetr 
ass that s n punctuating is s 

easily, and pleasantly attained g 1s — subscription advaneed six months by sending us one 














Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- | 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


MERICAN WILD FLOWERS. The text 
“— Professor George L. Goodale, of the Botanic 
Gardens, at Cambridge, and the 61 perfect colored 
plates. by Isaac Sprague. The most sumptuous 
of flower books. Quarto. Cloth. In box, $15.00. 
HE MICROSCOPK IN BOTANY. Traps 
bai +=} from the German of Dr. Jutius Wilhelm 
Behrens by Rey. A. B. Hervey. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth. $5.00 

MANUAL OF THE MOSSES OF NORTH 
America. With six fine copper plates illus 
trating the genera. By Leo Lesquereux and Thos. 
P. James. vo. Cloth. $400. 

BOTANICAL MICRO-CHEMISTRY. An 
introduction to the study of Vegetable Histology, 
for the use of students. By V. A- Poulsen. Trans- 
lated by Prof. William Trelease. 12mo. Clo. $1.00. 

SPIDERS. Their structure and habits. By J H. 
Emerton. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

LIMESTONES AND MARBLES. Their 
history and uses. By S. M. Burnbam. Illustrated 
by 48 superbly colored plates. Large 8vo. Cloth. 
Uncut. $6.00. 

PRECIOUS STONES IN NATURE, ART, 
and Literature, An entirely new work, by 8. 
M. Burpham, fully covering the complete list of all 
gems and minerals now used as jewels or ornamen- 
tal stones. With especial reference to our Ameri- 
can gems. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

HANDBOOK OF INVERTEBRATE 
Zoology. For laboratories and seaside work. 
By Prot. W. K. Brooks, Ph.D. L[liuscrated with 
200 entirely new cuts, from drawings by the author. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

A VISIT TO CEWLON, By Ernst Haeckel. An 
interesting account of the author’s visit to India 
and the Island of Ceylon in 1881. Translated by 
Clara Bell. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

LIFE ON THE SEA-SHOBE; OB ANI- 
mals of our Coasts and Bays. With illus 
trations and descriptions. By James H. Emerton. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Full catalogue free on application For sale by 
first class booksellers, or sent postpaid by the 


publisher. 
BRADLEY WHIDDEN, 
LM] 18 Arch 8t., Boston. 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “ Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
C. R. GROW & CO., 
ST. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
book from 32moe to Svo, without cutting. 
Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3 EAST 14TH ST., NEW VoRK. 
Mops Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 
receive by return mail, ** Marts Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 
same. Address 











THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
{L] VANDALIA, ILL. 





Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 


Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 


Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
= Over soo pages, illustrated, 
$1.50, Agents’ outtit sent, 
and territory assigned on 
receipt of 25 cents. Now 


SSSI 
ready. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, N.Y, 


aS 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Fine” 

Music 

Books, 





Piano Classics, No. 2 


Demanded by the great success of No. 1. 
144 pages. 


Young People’s Classics, Vol, 2. 


Uniform with Vol. I. The best Piano books ever 
comri'ed for beginners. 


Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. 2. 


Uniform with Vol, I. A tremendous success. 
148 pages. 


Choice Popular Alto Songs. 


The best collection of contralto songs ever pre- 
pared (33 songs). 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 


Unquestionably the best collection of songs for low 
(male) voices ever issued in book form. 151 pages. 


Choice Sacred Duets. 


The masterpieces of the great composers of sacred 
music, 30 duets. 


Operatic Piano Collection. 


World-famous operatic airs, collected in one vol- 
ume. 191 pages. 


Popular Dance Collection. 


Selected from the best selling music in sheet form, 
embracing both Europe and America. 144 pages, 


Comic and Minstrel Songs. 


A collection of the best selling, and therefore the 
most popular, gems of the day. 144 pages. 


Songs of Ireland, 
Sixty six of the great ballads of Ireland. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


for Musicat Peopte. 


Easter Music, All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches. Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation, #', W. Root’s New Coursein Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price of 
each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00in cloth, Story 
of a Musical Life, by Geo. F. Root, A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best. known composers. Price $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children, Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best SONGS, 132 pages. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, by . 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closing ot 
services, offertory, etc., etc., 64 pages. Brice 
35 cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains anthems an‘ 
voluntaries for choirs and organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 
terms to clubs, 

——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Musle Co., The John Church Co, 
20 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 33 E. 26th St., New York 


We will and liberal Commission to 
PAY $900 Salary Men and Women, TEACH- 
ERS and Cleraymen,to sell ourNEW, POPULAR 


STANDARD W 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over 850 choice engravings 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by he 














greatest menofthecountry Thisis no humbug cfler. 


WRITE AT ONCE * ORGAN ro Sac any. 


The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 











A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME. 


cL eene TARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 
a ementary Astronomy, Biology, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 
These lessons are adapted to F angt 4 ‘a ed oe kn ieekee l daily 
: t) rimary and Grammar te 5 eguiar dai!) 
work in science which has become a requirement in be many places. ne Rachess St Oe een boat 


or @ week’s lessons in school. fifteen minutes dail id 
‘ - y, and gives ful use ant 
[Lists of apparatae Repparatus. and preparation and selection of all specimens needed, 


Lists of apparatus furnished, selec 


for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts of 


money at their disposal Specifications submitted f h tes 
Normal lessons, 25 cents single numbe roduetion Se Gears ol So wacko Ronctnatioas 10 , 
| Cent. on sums under $25; 5 per aeet wmm,-_ for course of 20 weeks. Specifications 10 per 


FREDERICK A. CARPENTER, Quincy, ILL. (Director of Physical Science). 





new yearly subscription to the Journal 
Minerals, j . 
Rocks, | 
Fossils, | Rr 
Casts of Fossils, 


Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, 
Relief Maps, | Send for rene PALEONTOLOGY 


ice Establishieat. 


» ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Stuffed Animals 

and Skins, 

| Mounted 
Skeletons, 

Anatomical Models; 

| Invertebrates. 
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